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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  THESIS 


The  value  of  graduation  activities  in  Alberta  high  schools  has 
been  a  controversial  subject  among  parents,  teachers  and  educational 
administrators.  The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  determine  the  nature 
of  current  graduation  programs  in  this  province  and  to  evaluate  them.  A 
questionnaire  completed  by  high  school  principals  was  the  source  of 
information  about  existing  practices.  A  systematic  review  of  related 
literature  provided  criteria  for  assessing  the  adequacy  of  these  practices. 

Examination  of  related  literature  revealed  that  authoritative 
opinions  agreed  that  graduation  functions  can  contribute  strongly  to  the 
success  of  the  school  provided  the  activities  are  selected  purposefully, 
administered  with  understanding  and  supervised  skillfully.  Much  depends 
upon  establishing  definite  objectives  which  are  in  keeping  with  the  general 
educational  aims  of  the  school,  and  upon  making  both  preparation  and 
presentation  of  the  program  effective  learning  situations.  The  literature 
also  reveals  that  blind  adoption  of  college  practices  without  giving 
adequate  consideration  to  high  school  needs  has  been  a  predominant  basic 
fault  of  secondary  school  graduation  programs. 

Analysis  of  the  questionnaire  data  showed  a  broad  range  of  items 
on  graduation  programs.  Although  many  schools  used  ceremonies  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  college  functions  there  was  evidence  of  some  making  real 
progress  in  adapting  their  activities  to  the  secondary  school  situation. 

In  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  "graduation”  was  held 
before  anyone  knew  whether  the  pupils  honored  would  successfully  complete 
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requirements  for  a  diploma.  Planning  periods  were  brief;  most  planning 
committees  were  too  limited  in  size  and  number  of  groups  they  represented, 
and  there  were  few  cases  of  preparation  activities  being  integrated  with 
regular  class  work.  A  large  number  of  schools  spent  a  substantial  part 
of  their  student  activities  funds  upon  graduation.  Few  used  graduation 
robes  and  the  cost  of  appropriate  graduation  clothes  was  a  major  expense 
for  pupils  in  about  half  of  the  cases.  Most  schools  preserved  a  record 
of  their  program  from  year  to  year  but  a  very  small  percentage  made 
adequate  provision  for  systematic  evaluation  of  graduation  activities. 

The  vast  majority  of  teachers  supervising  commencement  programs 
performed  a  sponsorship  function  which  might  be  expected  to  permit  pupils 
a  fruitful  learning  experience.  For  a  few  students  in  some  schools  the 
burden  of  preparation  might  have  been  sufficiently  heavy  to  interfere 
seriously  with  studies.  Although  there  was  limited  involvement  of  the 
community  in  preparatory  activities  there  was  evidence  of  considerable 
interest  and  support.  The  majority  of  principals  considered  that  their 
graduation  function  in  its  existing  form  was  a  worthwhile  activity  and 
a  significant  number  thought  theirs  was  extremely  valuable. 

The  programs  provided opportunities  for  developing  pupils T  social 
and  organizational  skills  and  were  valuable  as  public  relations  media  but 
their  possibilities  were  not  being  fully  realized.  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
investigator  that  greater  knowledge  of  actual  practice  evaluated  against 
authoritative  opinion  might  suggest  possibilities  and  produce  insights 
that  would  lead  to  development  of  more  effective  graduation  functions. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Each  year,  high  schools  throughout  Alberta  hold  graduation 
ceremonies  to  honor  senior  pupils.  The  press,  popular  conversation, 
and  personal  observation  testify  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these 
functions  and  provide  fragments  of  information  as  to  how  the  ceremonies 
are  conducted.  Yet  there  is  a  dearth  of  organized,  factual  information 
regarding  the  details  of  graduation  practices  used  in  Alberta  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  prevail.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  lack  of 
authoritative  opinion  as  to  the  real  value  of  these  practices. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  current 
practices  in  the  planning,  organizing  and  conducting  of  graduation 
functions  in  Alberta  high  schools  and  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
these  functions  contribute  to  the  general  effectiveness  of  the  school 
program. 

Specifically,  the  study  sought  (l)  to  identify  criteria,  along  a 
number  of  dimensions,  for  determining  the  educational  value  of 

graduation  functions;  (2)  to  describe  practices  being  followed  in  Alberta 

graduation  functions;  (3)  to  appraise  these  practices  in  the  light  of 

the  criteria  identified. 

Parents,  teachers  and  educational  administrators  have  expressed 
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grave  concern  about  the  heavy  price  being  paid  for  graduation 
activities  in  money,  time  and  attention  at  a  critical  time  in  the 
school  year.  Some  have  felt  so  strongly  about  the  matter  that  they  have 
seen  fit  to  suggest  that  action  be  taken  to  modify  the  activities  or 
even  to  discard  them  entirely.  There  is  some  justification  for  this 
recommendation.  Yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  considerable  value  does 
accrue  through  such  factors  as  pupil  motivation,  vitalized  classwork, 
inspiration,  recognition  of  effort  and  accomplishment,  learning 
experiences,  increased  public  interest  in  education  and  improved  school- 
community  relationships.  This  study  grew  out  of  a  hope  that  greater 
knowledge  of  actual  practice  might  suggest  a  broader  range  of 
possibilities  and  produce  insights  to  assist  in  choosing  procedures 
that  would  produce  the  optimum  values  but  with  a  minimum  of 
disadvantages. 

American  schools  place  a  high  value  upon  graduation  functions. 
Miller  (3*539),  for  example,  stated  that  "few,  if  any,  of  the 
activities  of  the  secondary  schools  open  to  the  public  compare  in 
importance  with  the  graduation  exercise."  Fink  observed  (1,24)  that 
"individuals  have  come  to  realize  that  this  activity  called  commencement 
which  has  persisted  through  the  years  may  possess  or  may  be  made  to 
possess  real  educational  value." 

Another  indication  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  function  in 
the  United  States  was  the  numerous  articles  which  appeared  in  periodical 
literature,  particularly  in  the  period  from  the  late  1920 rs  until  the 
early  1940 Ts.  Over  a  period  of  years  the  National  Association  of 
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Secondary  School  Principals  in  the  United  States  (3,198)  has  considered 
the  topic  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  periodic 
publication  of  a  Commencement  Manual  which  provided  statistics,  trends 
and  suggestions  for  effective  programs. 

In  light  of  the  amount  of  attention  that  is  focussed  on  the 
subject,  the  doubts  that  are  expressed  regarding  the  values  of  current 
practices  and  the  absence  of  material  relating  to  the  Alberta  situation, 
a  study  of  the  organization,  planning  and  presentation  of  graduation 
functions  in  this  province  seemed  desirable. 

The  investigation  was  confined  to  Alberta  senior  high  schools, 
that  is,  to  those  teaching  grades  X,  XI  and  XII.  Although  the 
primary  concern  was  practices  related  to  the  graduation  function, 
certain  aspects  of  supplementary  graduation  activities  were  so  closely 
related  that  they  were  also  included. 

II.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Graduation  and  commencement.  "Graduation”  and  "commencement" 
are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  the  assembly  or  group  activity 
by  which  any  high  school  included  in  this  study  honored  pupils  who 
qualified  according  to  the  eligibility  requirements  of  their  particular 
school.  These  terms  are  also  used  as  modifiers  of  such  nouns  as 
"function"  and  "program". 

Graduand.  Throughout  this  study  the  term  "graduand"  refers 


to  any  pupil  who  was  a  member  of  the  group  honored  at  these  functions. 
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Supplementary  graduation  (or  commencement)  activities.  The 
term  "supplementary  graduation  (or  commencement)  activities"  has  been 
used  to  include  those  other  activities  such  as  the  graduation  banquet, 

I 

the  graduation  picnic  and  similar  gatherings  associated  with  commencement. 

Small  school.  A  small  school  was  defined  as  one  having  a 
total  of  99  or  fewer  pupils  enrolled  in  grades  I  to  XII,  inclusive. 

Large  school.  A  large  school  was  defined  as  one  having  a 
total  of  more  than  99  pupils  enrolled  in  grades  X  to  XII  inclusive. 

III.  PROCEDURES 

Collection  of  data.  The  data  gathered  in  this  study  were  of 
two  types  (l)  concepts  of  desirable  graduation  practices  derived  from 
a  review  of  related  literature  (2)  information  about  Alberta  high 
school  graduation  functions  obtained  from  a  survey  of  a  sample  of 
Alberta  high  schools. 

As  a  source  of  criteria,  the  review  of  related  literature  was 
a  significant  part  of  the  study.  Accordingly  it  was  done  systematically 
and  in  considerable  detail. 

The  questionnaire,  which  appears  in  Appendix  A,  was  used 
for  collecting  the  data  about  current  Alberta  graduation  practices.  The 
instrument  was  designed  to  obtain  answers  to  the  following  questions: 
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1.  During  what  time  of  the  year  is  graduation  held  and  when  does 
planning  commence?  What  is  the  composition  of  the  planning 
group  and  how  is  it  selected?  What  portion  of  the  teaching 
staff  has  direct  responsibility  in  supervising  the  development, 
production  and  presentation  of  the  program? 

2.  What  is  the  general  pattern  of  the  program?  If  it  is  of  the 
traditional  college  type  is  there  provision  for  making  the 
ritual  significant?  Do  the  activities  have  a  central  theme 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  method  of  selection? 

3.  What  fraction  of  the  program  is  developed  in  class  periods  as 
an  integral  part  of  regular  curricular  work?  In  the  final 
preparations,  how  much  time  is  required  of  pupils  outside  their 
curricular  work?  What  means,  if  any,  are  used  to  minimize  this? 

4.  What  school- supervised  supplementary  graduation  activities  took 
place?  What  organized  supplementary  activities  in  which  a 
substantial  part  of  the  graduand  group  participated  were 
conducted  without  the  sponsorship  of  the  school  staff?  Were 
they  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  school  and,  if  so,  in 
what  way? 

3.  Who,  among  the  senior  pupils,  were  honored  in  the  ceremonies  and 
is  there  any  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  the  diploma  they 
are  eligible  to  earn  if  successful  in  their  studies? 

6.  What  part  of  the  student  council  budget  is  spent  on  graduation 
and  what  is  the  means  of  raising  this  money?  What  is  the  cost 
to  the  individual  for  personal  expenses?  What  provision  is  made 
for  minimizing  the  handicaps  of  pupils  of  lower  economic  status 
in  their  participation? 

7.  In  making  the  program  a  public  relations  medium,  how  do 
activities  i)  interpret  the  work  of  the  school  to  the  public? 
li)  promote  interest  in  education  generally?  iii)  encourage 
attendance  and  maintain  attention?  iv)  involve  the  community? 
v)  make  the  program  a  worthwhile  experience  for  persons  of 
varied  backgrounds? 

8.  As  a  learning  activity  for  the  pupils,  how  does  the  program 
i)  encourage  creative  effort?  ii)  provide  an  opportunity  for 
active  pupil  participation?  iii)  grow  out  of  pupil  experience? 
iv)  give  experience  in  co-operative  effort? 

•  How  do  the  activities  i)  vitalize  the  yearTs  work?  ii)  improve 
morale  or  spirit  of  the  school  generally?  iii)  recognize 
meritorous  achievement?  iv)  encourage  undergraduates  to  complete 
high  school? 
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10.  In  recognizing  the  important  transition  of  the  senior  class 
members  from  high  school  pupil  to  some  other  status,  how  do 
programs  aim  to  i)  impress  them  with  their  obligation  to 
society?  ii)  inspire  them  to  higher  accomplishment?  iii) 
emphasize  the  democratic  ideal? 

11.  What  provision  is  there  for  evaluation  of  the  graduation 
activities?  Does  the  school  keep  a  record  of  the  program 
and  the  evaluation? 

12.  What  value  does  the  school  principal  place  on  his  school Ts 
graduation  ceremony? 

Several  revisions  of  the  instrument  were  made  in  attempts  to 
improve  its  effectiveness.  The  works  of  Hillway  (2,190-94)  and 
Moser  (4,212-221)  were  useful  in  organizing  and  wording  the  questions. 

A  preliminary  form  of  the  questionnaire  was  submitted  to 
six  experienced  principals  of  various-sized  Alberta  high  schools. 

These  principals  completed  the  survey  instrument  in  its  preliminary 
form  and  offered  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

Copies  of  the  final  questionnaire  together  with  a  letter  of 
transmission  (see  Appendix  B)  were  forwarded  to  the  principals  of 
132  Alberta  high  schools.  The  sample  included  one  or  more  schools 
from  each  school  division  or  county,  t wo  public  and  one  separate 
school  from  each  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  six  private  schools 
located  in  various  centres.  Insofar  as  possible,  those  chosen  from 
each  county  or  division  included  a  small  school  and  a  large  one,  some 
operated  by  the  large  administrative  unit  and  others  by  independent 
school  districts  situated  within  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  large 
unit.  One  hundred  and  twenty  one  of  the  132  schools  completed  the 
que  st ionnaire . 
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Information  regarding  enrolments,  sizes  of  teaching  staffs, 
types  of  school  units  and  geographic  locations  of  the  121  schools 
which  returned  completed  questionnaires  is  given  in  Table  I. 

Treatment  of  data.  It  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
marked  differences  between  large  and  small  schools  with  respect  to 
some  practices.  Therefore  the  completed  questionnaires  from  the  two 
groups  were  treated  separately. 

For  each  question  the  responses  were  classified  and  counted. 
The  corresponding  numbers  for  large  schools  and  small  were  combined 
to  obtain  total  figures.  The  data  for  each  category  (small,  large 
and  total)  were  translated  to  percentages  of  all  schools  in  that 
particular  category  which  had  a  function  and  returned  a  completed 
questionnaire . 

As  percentages,  the  data  were  analyzed  for  prevalence  of 
particular  practices  and  for  differences  in  practice  between  large 
and  small  schools.  The  practices  revealed  were  compared  with  the 
criteria  derived  from  related  literature. 

All  the  data  have  been  organized  in  tabular  form  so  that 
complete  information  is  available  should  full  details  be  desired. 
Only  those  tables  containing  data  necessary  for  examining  practices 
are  included  in  the  body  of  the  thesis.  The  balance  of  the  tables 
have  been  placed  in  Appendix  D  as  supporting  detail. 
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INFORMATION  REGARDING  HIGH  SCHOOLS  THAT  RESPONDED  TO  THE  GRADUATION 

SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Enrolments 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

N=72 

N=49 

N=121 

1  to  33  students,  inclusive 

15.3 

0.0 

9.1 

34  to  66  students,  inclusive 

45.8 

0.0 

27.3 

67  to  99  students,  inclusive 

38.9 

0.0 

23.1 

100  to  199  students,  inclusive 

0.0 

55.1 

22.3 

200  to  499  students,  inclusive 

0.0 

30.6 

12.4 

500  or  more  students 

0.0 

14.3 

5.8 

Number  of  Teachers  on  High  School  Staff 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

N=72 

N=49 

N=121 

1  or  2 

13.9 

0.0 

8.3 

3  to  5 

72.2 

10.2 

47.1 

6  to  8 

13.9 

36.7 

23.1 

9  or  more 

0.0 

53.1 

21.5 

Type  of  School  Unit 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

N=72 

N=49 

N=121 

School  Division 

79.2 

55.1 

69.4 

Independent  Public  School  District 

15.3 

36.7 

24.0 

Separate  School  District 

5.5 

8.2 

6.6 

Geographic  Location 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

N=72 

N=49 

N=121 

South  (Townships  1-30,  inclusive) 

23.6 

44.9 

32.2 

Central  (Townships  31-52,  inclusive 

32.0 

28.6 

30.6 

North  (Townships  53?  and  north) 

44.4 

26.5 

37.2 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  main  purpose  in  reviewing  the  related  literature  was  to 
identify  criteria  for  assessing  the  educational  values  of  practices 
used  in  graduation  functions.  The  presentation  of  this  material 
was  therefore  organized  in  a  manner  to  make  it  both  meaningful  and 
useful  for  interpreting  the  data. 

The  early  part  of  this  chapter  comprises  a  brief  outline  of 
the  origin  of  graduation  ceremonies  and  the  evolution  of  their  present 
form  and  significance.  Following  this,  the  relationship  between 
graduation  activities  and  other  parts  of  the  school rs  instructional 
program  is  discussed.  The  general  background  which  is  thus  provided 
serves  to  orient  the  subsequent  discussion  of  particular  practices. 

It  also  serves  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  practices  found  in 
Alberta  but  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  literature. 

Opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  desirable  practice  are 
restated  briefly  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Grouped  in  this  way, 
these  concepts  summarize  the  chapter  and  are  convenient  for  reference 
in  considering  survey  data. 
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I.  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 

Graduation  ceremonies  have  been  a  part  of  accredited  practice 
in  high  schools  for  over  one  hundred  years.  A  brief  summary  of  their 
origin  and  history  supplies  an  interesting  and  useful  background 
against  which  to  consider  opinions  regarding  graduation  practices. 

McKown  (38,488)  says  that  these  functions  are  an  outgrowth 
of  the  initiation  ceremonies  by  which  boys,  centuries  ago,  were 
accepted  into  the  tribe  when  they  were  formally  acknowledged  to  know 
enough  to  qualify  for  a  place.  Fink  (15,24)  found  that  there  were 
ceremonies  for  graduates  at  Oxford  university  as  far  back  as  the  12th 
century  and  that  Harvard  University  presented  its  first  graduation 
program  in  1642.  At  that  time  the  function  consisted  of  prayer  by  the 
institution *jS  president  and  addresses  by  members  of  the  graduating 
class. 

The  early  American  public  high  schools  used  an  extensive 
public  oral  examination  to  terminate  their  school  year  but  this  was 
not  really  a  graduation  function.  The  actual  beginning  of  American 
high  school  commencement  programs  occurred  at  Philadelphia  in  1842. 

Fink  (15,24)  tells  us  that  in  the  earliest  ceremonies  all  members  of  the 
graduating  class  participated  in  the  program  by  delivering  addresses. 
Because  the  graduating  classes  grew  in  size  with  the  passing  years  it 
was  necessary  to  modify  practice  since  it  was  not  feasible  for  every 
graduate  to  speak.  As  a  result, two  pupils  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
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scholarship,  one  to  deliver  the  salutatory,  and  the  other,  the 
valedictory  address.  Sometimes  a  speaker  was  brought  in  from  outside 
the  school  to  address  the  graduates.  Having  reached  this  stage  of 
development,  the  same  general  procedure  persisted  in  many  schools 
and  the  1957  Graduation  Manual  (41,9)  tells  us  that  this  type  of 
program  is  still  widely  used  at  the  present  time. 

Meanwhile,  as  Butts  (7,642)  relates,  various  social  and 
intellectual  movements  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  brought 
about  changes  in  the  outcomes  expected  from  education.  The  stress 
had  been  on  moral  development  and  mental  discipline.  After  a  number 
of  intermediate  phases  the  emphasis  shifted  to  preparation  of  students 
to  play  parts  in  a  democratic  society.  As  the  changes  in  philosophy 
brought  about  revised  curricula  and  new  methods  of  instruction  a 
ceremony  which  McKown  (38,438)  considered  unsuitable  in  the  first 
place  became  further  out  of  step.  In  this  connection  Fretwell  (18,396) 
points  out  that  some  schools  use  modern  instructional  methods  up  to  a 
point.  Then,  when  the  culmination,  graduation,  is  reached,  they 
utilize  a  ceremony  which  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  work  that 
was  being  done.  That  is,  in  using  the  traditional  type  of  commencement, 
those  responsible  for  the  program  drop  the  regular  work  of  the  school 
and  turn  to  a  weak  imitation  of  the  college  ceremony  as  a  means  of 
publicly  honoring  the  class  for  completion  of  the  school  work. 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  report  (40,335)  that  since  the  early 
1930 fs  some  high  school  graduation  exercises  are  being  adapted  to 
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secondary  school  needs.  Despite  this  the  traditional  programs  that 
prevail  have  drawn  the  criticism  of  many  writers,  even  in  recent 
years. McKown  (38,492),  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,326),  Gruber 
and  Beatty  (20,243),  Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,69)  and  Kilzer, 

Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33, x)  are  all  outspoken  and,  in  several 
instances,  quite  caustic  in  their  criticism  of  the  traditional  programs 
which  still  prevail,  particularly  in  smaller  schools.  However, 
although  they  are  critical  of  the  older,  traditional  type  of  program, 
these  writers  see  greater  educational  value  in  modernized  programs 
which  are  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  secondary  school. 

At  this  point  it  is  desirable  to  give  brief  consideration  to 
the  place  in  education  which  authorities  assign  to  the  activities 
program  in  general  and  to  graduation  functions  in  particular. 

II.  THE  PLACE  OF  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Extracurricular  activities  have  become  accepted  as  an  integral 
part  of  schools,  doing  an  important  job  in  educating  children.  Koos 
(34,130)  affirms  that  the  teaching  values  of  these  activities  have  been 
recognized  and  broadly  utilized.  Koos  (34,13)  used  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  literature  relating  to  extracurricular  activities  to  compile 
a  list  of  the  values  which  writers  detected  in  extracurricular  programs. 
Bossing  (3,431)  reports  that  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
made  a  study  of  the  benefits  derived  from  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities  and  listed  a  number  of  significant  values  which  were 
revealed  in  the  opinions  of  high  school  students.  The  terminology  is 
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somewhat  different  but  there  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  values 
that  were  recorded  in  the  two  studies. 

The  foregoing  is  evidence  that  educational  values  can  be 

obtained  from  extracurricular  activities.  However,  various  writers 

point  out  that  the  values  of  the  activities  program  do  not  materialize 

without  careful  organization  and  planning.  Bent  and  McCann  (4,185)  say 

The  activity  program  should  not  be  permitted  to  develop  without 
purpose  and  design — which  can  easily  happen.  The  program  should 
be  studied  and  as  carefully  planned  as  other  phases  of  the 
curriculum.  Each  activity  should  contribute  to  the  aims  and 
functions  of  the  secondary  school  or  it  should  be  abolished. 

The  place  of  graduation  as  an  activity.  Graduation  is  not 
quite  within  the  extracurricular  pale  according  to  some  writers.  For 
example,  Jacobson  and  Reavis  (29,349)  express  the  opinion  that 
•’Commencement  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  extracurriculum  activity 
since  it  follows  completion  of  the  curriculum.”  Nevertheless,  despite 
how  they  categorize  the  function,  writers  on  both  student  activities 
and  school  administration  include  graduation  in  their  discussion  of 
extracurricular  activities  and  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  careful 
planning. 

Chisholm  (9,432)  states,  in  discussing  the  importance  of 


planning, 

The  commencement  exercises  are  looked  upon  by  the  seniors  as  one  of 
the  most  important  series  of  events  in  their  lives.  If  properly 
planned  and  carried  out,  these  exercises  have  worthwhile 
contributions  to  make  in  the  education  of  youth  and  the  development 
of  a  better  understanding  of  modern  education  on  the  part  of 
the  parents. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  administrators  have  come 
to  possess  much  the  same  attitude  to  commencement  as  to  extracurricular 
activities  generally.  Although  the  ceremony  was  once  considered  to 
be  merely  a  ritual  marking  the  completion  of  a  stage  of  education  it 
is  gaining  recognition  as  a  school  activity  which  can  be  conducted  in 
a  manner  that  makes  it  educationally  functional. 

Purposes  to  be  served  by  graduation  functions.  As  Bent  and 
McCann  (4,185)  indicated,  the  activity  program  must  have  definitely 
conceived  purposes  which  contribute  to  the  aims  and  functions  of  the 
secondary  school.  Fretwell  (18,395),  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick 
(40,535),  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,239),  Foster  (16,381),  McKown  (38,489), 
and  others  suggested  several  important  objectives  which  they  thought 
should  be  attained  through  graduation  functions.  Fink  (15,116-134), 
however,  compiled  a  list  of  objectives  for  commencement  as  part  of 
an  extended  study. 

Fink  made  an  initial  survey  of  481  schools  to  determine  whether 
any  particular  practice  was  peculiar  to  a  given  section  of  the 
country.  When  he  found  that  this  condition  did  not  prevail  he 
approached  some  of  these  same  schools  to  obtain  lists  of  objectives 
that  were  used  in  formulating  commencement  programs.  The  list  of  some 
155  items  was  telescoped  and  the  resulting  objectives  were  augmented 
by  others  culled  from  the  literature  to  produce  a  total  of  24 
objectives.  A  jury  of  college  professors  who  had  offered  courses  on 
secondary  school  activities  evaluated  these  and  ranked  them  in  order  of 
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importance.  In  the  process  they  reduced  the  number  to  seventeen.  The 
final  items  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  strengthen  community- school  relations 

2.  To  interpret  the  school  to  its  patrons 

3.  To  promote  interest  in  education  generally 

4.  To  honor  the  class  generally. 

5.  To  provide  for  the  class  an  educational  experience  in 
itself  valuable 

6.  To  offer  an  opportunity  for  active  pupil  participation 

7.  To  encourage  creative  effort  in  a  large  range  of  activities 

8.  To  present  a  program  that  grows  out  of  pupil  experience 
9«  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  cooperative  effort 

10.  To  develop  school  morale 

11.  To  emphasize  the  democratic  ideal 

12.  To  impress  the  graduating  class  with  its  obligations  to 
society 

13.  To  inspire  the  graduate  to  higher  accomplishment 

14*  To  present  a  carefully  planned  program  that  will  provide  a 
worthwhile  experience  for  persons  of  varying  backgrounds 

15*  To  vitalize  the  yearrs  work 

16.  To  introduce  to  the  audience  the  product  of  the  school 

17.  To  recognize  meritorious  achievement 

This  list  is  at  variance  with  some  writers T  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  relative  importance  assigned  to  certain  items  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  "honoring  the  graduating  class"  is  placed  as 
low  as  fourth.  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,244)  list  these  objectives  without 
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comment  but  it  is  difficult  to  rationalize  the  placing  of  item  four. 

Along  with  several  other  writers,  Hess  (24,199)  would  place  this  objective 
in  the  primary  position  although  he  does  assert  "But  it  ^graduations 
also  provides  one  of  the  best  opportunities  of  the  entire  year  for  an 
effective  presentation  of  the  school  and  some  phase  of  its  work  to  the 
community.” 

Hess  (24,197)  brings  to  our  attention  the  extremely  important 
caution  that  the  objectives  of  the  program  should  be  decided  in  the 
light  of  the  particular  needs  and  conditions  of  the  school  for  which 
the  program  is  being  developed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  graduation  function,  like  other  activities 
which  are  more  generally  considered  extracurricular,  possesses 
possibilities  for  educational  value.  However,  authoritative  opinion  is 
that  careful  planning  directed  toward  definite  objectives  is  required 
if  these  possibilities  are  to  be  realized.  The  related  literature  also 
reveals  that  there  is  close  agreement  among  the  writers  regarding 
principles  that  apply  to  planning  practices  if  these  are  to  be  effective 
educationally.  These  principles  are  set  forth  in  the  immediately 
following  section  of  this  report. 

III.  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

The  need  for  an  early  start.  The  general  opinion  is  that  an 
early  start  in  planning  is  a  key  requisite  for  a  successful  commencement. 
Hess  (24,195)  reports  that  for  a  June  graduation,  some  schools  start 
as  early  as  the  previous  August  but  that  about  four  months  is  the 
period  occupied  by  this  phase  in  many  schools.  Writing  at  a  later  date, 
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Wardlaw  (41,16)  suggests  that  six  months  before  commencement  is  not 
too  early  to  start.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  program  an  early  start 
is  vital,  for  as  Wardlaw  (41,16)  indicated,  if  the  program  is  to  center 
around  a  main  speaker  he  must  be  engaged  early  before  others  have 
scheduled  all  the  good  ones.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,540)  mention 
that  if  the  school  provides  its  own  program,  the  actual  program  develop¬ 
ment  will  take  many  hours.  Kilzer  (33,330)  points  out  the  values  of 
knowing  early  the  general  plan  for  the  graduation  function  so  adminis¬ 
tration,  teaching  staff  and  pupils  can  be  alerted  to  selecting  the  best 
people  from  the  class.  Then,  once  the  general  theme,  personnel  and 
speakers  are  known,  it  is  surprising  how  much  one  hears,  sees  and  reads 
if  he  has  been  sensitized  relative  to  a  given  topic  or  theme,  according 
to  Kilzer  (33,330). 

Watkin  (47,177)  and  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,103)  maintain 
that  events  which  are  held  annually,  such  as  graduation,  should  be 
anticipated  far  enough  ahead  to  include  them  in  an  activities  calendar 
in  order  to  provide  proper  spacing  of  extracurricular  activities 
generally. 

Membership  of  planning  committee.  Various  writers  point  out 
that  the  planning  committee  should  include  members  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  teachers,  student  body  and  in  some  cases,  the  community.  The 
1957  NASSP  Commencement  Manual  (41,9)  indicates  a  trend  toward  less 
planning  of  programs  by  principal  and  teachers  alone.  Although 
Hess  (24,198)  indicates  that  the  nature  of  the  personnel  would  be 
determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the  type  of  program  there  is  little 
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information  available  regarding  how  the  committees  should  be  chosen, 
McKown  (38,497)  has  the  following  suggestion  which  would  presumably 
be  applicable  mainly  to  large  schools  in  which  there  is  some  stability 
of  staff: 

In  order  to  capitalize  properly  the  varied  abilities  of  the 
class,  to  distribute  responsibility  for  the  various  activities, 
to  assign  tasks  on  the  basis  of  competence,  and  to  capitalize 
previous  experience,  the  organization  of  a  permanent  commencement 
committee  is  advisable.  The  sponsor  and  several  seniors  should 
be  members  of  this  committee  and  these  will  change  each  year;  but 
in  general  the  faculty  representation  should  be  permanent. 

Hutton  (27,171)  mentions  a  novel  arrangement  in  which  the 
Graduation  Club  Executive  is  listed  as  an  extra-curricular  activity 
which  is  subject  to  eligibility  regulations. 

Staff  participation.  As  in  other  phases  of  school  work,  the 
principal  and  staff  are  "all- import ant n  in  commencement  planning. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,242)  mention  that  many  schools  are  encouraging 
students  to  plan  a  part  or  all  of  the  graduation  program,  but  they  also 
point  out  that  the  responsibility  for  planning  and  producing  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  students  under  competent  faculty  guidance.  Miller, 
Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,27)  assert  that  the  degree  of  program  success 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  intelligent  and  whole-hearted 
leadership  of  activity  advisers. 

Fretwell  (18,4)  contends  that  wherever  it  is  possible,  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  should  "grow  out  of  curricular  activities  and 
return  to  enrich  them."  These  two  types  of  activity  must  be  considered 


integral  parts  of  the  school Ts  total  instructional  program  according  to 
Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,31)*  They  state  that  an  important  part  of 
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the  principal’s  work  lies  in  so  administering  these  phases  of  the 
school Ts  instruction  that  they  function  in  this  way.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  well-organized  graduation  planning  should  involve  intimately 
much  of  the  personnel  of  the  school  because  of  the  relation  of  the 
graduation  activities  to  the  remainder  of  the  instructional  program. 

Fretwell  (18,377)  asserts  that  a  commencement  development 
situation  in  which  staff  and  students  can  take  part  intelligently  in 
the  planning  and  presentation  of  the  program  characterizes  schools  that 
have  made  a  definite  break  with  tradition  in  the  type  of  commencement  they 
hold.  He  (18,402)  points  out  that  teacher  involvement  was  a  tremendous 
factor  in  achieving  improvement  of  programs  in  situations  where 
traditional  programs  had  previously  resisted  forces  tending  to  change 
them.  By  getting  some  members  of  the  staff  to  participate  in  working  out 
the  plan  gradually  and  then  proceeding  cautiously,  successful  experimentation 
could  be  used  to  demonstrate  more  effective  practices  to  the  other  staff 
members.  Fretwell  (18,402)  also  asserts  that  the  principal’s  leadership 
is  basic  to  development  of  a  situation  in  which  phases  of  commencement 
become  climactic  to  the  pupil’s  educative  experiences. 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,28)  consider  it  acceptable  practice 
to  use  consultants  when  they  are  available  but,  of  course,  the 
consequences  must  be  assumed  by  the  faculty  adviser,  who  must  be  held 
accountable  for  the  activity  under  his  sponsorship.  The  principal,  in 
turn,  although  he  has  assigned  capable  advisers,  must  arrange  that  he  be 
kept  informed.  If  what  is  being  done  does  not  meet  with  his  approval, 
he  must  see  that  the  sponsor  corrects  the  unsatisfactory  element.  Hand 
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(22,307)  expresses  it  in  these  words, ”As  always,  the  principal  is 
responsible  for  all  that  happends,  a  fact  of  which  he  can  never  afford 
to  be  unaware.” 

The  part  of  the  staff,  to  make  the  planning  a  learning  situation, 
is  a  difficult  one.  As  Watkin  (47 >23)  says,  "The  supervision  required 
is  of  a  very  delicate  nature, and  it  will  probably  be  better  to  allow 
the  students  to  make  a  few  mistakes  and  see  their  error  LsicJ  later,  rather 
than  to  continually  force  [[sic  3  them  to  act  contrary  to  their  own  wishes.” 
In  his  study,  Hutton  (27,23)  concludes  that  the  quality  of  sponsorship 
is  vital  if  pupils  are  to  receive  maximum  educational  benefit  from  their 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities.  Although  the  sponsor  is 
older,  more  mature,  has  the  knowledge  generated  by  experience  and  is 
thereby  a  better  judge,  yet  he  must  use  his  insight  only  in  the  role  of 
adviser  in  a  friendly  and  helpful  way.  Although  responsible  for  the 
outcomes,  he  must  guide  without  dominating,  control  without  suppressing 
pupil  initiative  and  ideas. 

McKown  (38,497),  Hess  (24,198)  and  others  point  out  that  the 
size  of  the  committee  depends  upon  the  type  of  program  and  the  size  of 
the  class.  Eblen  (11,75-6)  describes  how  thirty-nine  assignments  were 
distributed  among  a  faculty  of  sixty-three  in  preparing  for  one  graduation. 
The  juniors  assisted  and  everyone  felt  that  he  was  making  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  function.  The  result  was  satisfaction  for  all  and 
no  great  burden  for  any. 


IV.  THE  PROGRAM 


In  his  crisp  way, McKown  (38,496)  tells  us 
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And  a  good  program  does  not  ’’just  happen”  any  more  than  a 
good  automobile  ’’just  happens.”  It  must  be  built  with 
appropriate  material,  properly  proportioned  and  accurately 
fitted.  Every  detail,  no  matter  how  small,  deserves  serious 
attention. 

Once  an  over-all  planning  committee  has  been  set  up  and  the  general 
objectives  have  been  decided,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  on  the  type  of 
program  most  suitable  for  the  particular  school.  Hess  (24,197)  and 
others  emphasize  the  need  for  fitting  the  program  to  the  situation. 

The  traditional  type  of  program.  The  traditional  type  of 
program  takes  less  time  and  effort  than  the  modern  ’’vitalized”  type, 
according  to  Miller, Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,540).  It  is  still  widely 
used  although  numerous  authoritative  writers,  such  as  Johnston  and 
Faunce  (31,69)  and  Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33, x)  state  that 
it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  latter  (33,322)  tell  us  that  a 
typical  program  of  this  type  might  include  the  following: 

Processional  (perhaps  played  by  someone  from  outside  the  school) 

Invocation  given  by  a  local  minister 

Musical  number (s)  by  a  guest  artist 

Salutatory  by  a  member  of  the  graduating  class 

Valedictory  by  a  member  of  the  graduating  class 

A  half-hour  talk  by  a  guest  speaker 

A  short  address  by  the  principal  in  presenting  the  class  to 
the  school  board  chairman 

A  few  remarks  by  the  board  chairman  before  he  presents  the 
diplomas 

Benediction  by  a  minister 


Recessional 


. 
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Using  this  as  a  basis  of  discussion  recent  opinions  of  both 
this  type  of  program  and  individual  items  were  examined. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  such  a  ceremony  is  the  limited 
number  of  senior  class  members  who  actually  take  part.  Miller,  Moyer 
and  Patrick  (40,335)  say  ”A  program  planned  and  presented  largely  by 
seniors  is  much  more  satisfying  to  visitors  once  they  understand  the 
new  emphasis.”  Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33,327)  point  out  that 
participation  in  the  program  should  not  be  restricted  to  T,the  talented 
ten  per  cent.”  Hess  (24,200)  says  ”The  most  desirable  practice  is  to 
have  as  many  students  as  possible  take  part.” 

Processional  and  recessional.  The  processional  and  recessional, 
in  their  original  form  as  ceremonial  pieces  to  which  the  graduates 
marched  in  their  entrance  and  exit,  respectively,  have  been  losing  favor. 
Hess  (24,200)  reports  that  they  have  been  discarded  in  some  of  the 
bigger  schools  although  they  are  still  a  part  of  the  program  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  schools.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,541)  state 
that  the  processional  must  be  colorful  and  joyous.  Wardlaw  (41,17) 
says  that  the  most  common,  and  seemingly  the  most  desirable  practice, 
is  to  have  seniors  march  in  naturally  but  somewhat  slowly,  to  regular 
march-time  music.  He  also  tells  us  that  the  recessional  is  being 
abandoned  in  favor  of  allowing  the  graduates  to  be  immediately  absorbed 
by  the  audience. 

Invocation  and  benediction.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,541) 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  invocation  is  important  because  it  lends 
dignity  to  the  exercises.  McKown  (38,506)  reports,  on  the  other  hand, 
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that  neither  invocation  nor  benediction  is  necessary  and,  in  any  case, 
they  are  usually  too  long. 

Valedictory  and  salutatory.  Huggett  (25,221)  states  bluntly 
that  the  valedictory  and  salutatory  are  artificial  in  conception  and 
belong  to  another  day.  McKown  (38,489)  also  asserts  that  they  do  not 
belong  on  the  high  school  program  because  they  represent  college — not 
secondary  school — ideals,  traditions  and  materials.  Hess  (24,196) 
tells  us  "Many  schools  are  discontinuing  the  valedictorian  and 
salutatorian  and  substituting  in  their  stead  students  who  have  the 
ability  to  speak  as  well  as  to  secure  high  scholarship  grades." 

Wardlaw  (41,17)  finds  th&t  in  recent  years  salutatorians  usually 
give  a  two-to-three  minute  welcome  and  the  valedictorian  takes  about 
the  same  length  of  time  to  express  thanks  and  appreciation. 

Speakers.  The  orations  given  at  commencements  have  long  been 
the  butt  for  jokes.  Fretwell  (l$,370)  tells  us:  "The  address  is  too 
often  'full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing',"  and  McKown  (38,495) 
says 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  age  is  that  a  supposedly  intelligent 
community  will  sit  through  the  flood  of  amateurish,  stereotyped, 
artificial,  grandiloquent,  plagiarized  "oratory"  so  often  heard 
on  graduation  night. 

However  McKown  (38,503)  also  admits  that  although  an  outside  speaker  is 
not  essential  to  the  success  of  the  high  school  commencement  program  he 
may  increase  the  attractiveness,  significance  and  impressiveness  of  the 
occasion  if  he  is  selected  with  care,  limited  as  to  time  and  restricted 
as  to  topic.  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,248)  favor  having  a  good  guest 
speaker  provided  he  is  capable  and  can  express  himself  well. 
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Lawson  (36,311)  finds  there  is  a  wholesome  modern  trend  to 
abandon  the  older,  formal  exercise,  leave  out  the  traditional 
commencement  address  and  use  other  events  to  replace  the  valedictory 
and  salutatory.  Huggett  (23,221)  declares  that  the  graduation  exercises 
should  show  parents  and  others  what  sort  of  training  is  being  given  to 
boys  and  girls,  which,  he  says,  no  speaker  can  do.  Hess  (24,200)  states 
that  an  outside  speaker  is  one  possibility  for  a  program.  Feinstein 
(13,122)  is  very  sarcastic  about  the  kind  of  speeches  he  hears  and 
Schmidt  (44,123)  considers  that  the  majority  of  commencement  speakers 
are  poorly  chosen. 

Bent  and  McCann  (4,184)  report  that  for  a  time  there  appeared  to 
be  a  trend  toward  replacing  the  traditional  commencement  speaker  with 
programs  conducted  by  students.  At  first  these  showed  a  freshness  and 
originality  but  as  time  went  on  people  found  that  these  programs  could 
become  as  stereotyped  and  dull  as  the  traditional  type.  Therefore  many 
high  schools  plan  to  vary  their  programs  but  maintain  the  dignity  which 
should  feature  graduation  exercises. 

Probably  the  1937  Commencement  Manual  (41,11-12)  sums  up  the 
situation  well  in  saying 

It  may  be  true  that  some  commencement  addresses  have  been  dull  and 
perhaps  poorly  received.  Nevertheless,  this  may  be  the  fault  of 
the  speaker  rather  than  the  idea  of  having  a  speaker.  It  seems  to 
us  that  an  effective  speaker  can  add  substantially  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  a  commencement;  but  the  speaker  and  his  topic 
must  be  carefully  selected.  Platitudinous  generalizations  are  not 
the  hallmark  of  good  speech.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  good  speaker 
cannot  deliver  a  vital,  stimulating  message.  When  he  does,  and  does 
so  pointedly  and  briefly,  we  may  find  the  commencement  speaker 
making  a  real  contribution  to  an  auspicious  occasion.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  there  are  fewer  formal  addresses  than  formerly  at 
graduation  exercises,  and  many  high  schools  report  that  they  like 
it  that  way. 
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Introduction  of  speakers.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted 
that  the  principal  should  deliver  a  very  brief  address  when  he  presents 
the  graduating  class.  Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33,347)  assert 
that  the  principal’s  remarks  should  emphasize  the  accomplishments  of  the 
class  as  a  whole.  McKown  (38,505)  says  the  principal’s  speech  should 
relate  to  the  school.  These  latter  two  sources  agree  that  the  principal 
should  introduce  the  main  speaker,  if  there  is  one,  indicating  why  the 
speaker  was  chosen.  The  principal,  according  to  the  1957  Graduation 
Manual  (41,18),  is  also  considered  the  logical  person  to  introduce 
whoever  presents  the  diplomas  to  the  students.  A  board  member, 
preferably  the  chairman,  is  considered  the  logical  person  to  make  the 
presentation.  This  same  source  (41,18)  states  that  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  for  the  board  member  to  make  more  than  a  three 
or  four  sentence  statement  in  which  he  expresses  his  pleasure  regarding 
the  opportunity  to  participate. 

Music .  Music  on  the  graduation  program  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Although  it  is  a  part  of  all  the  programs  mentioned  and  is 
quite  prominent  on  the  majority,  most  writers  do  not  comment  on  it. 

Hess  (24,199)  in  describing  the  development  of  a  particular  program 
tells  how  the  school  band  and  glee  clubs  were  given  parts.  Gruber  and 
Beatty  (20,243)  include  a  music  committee  in  the  list  they  suggest  as 
an  aid  for  schools  in  organizing  programs.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick 
(40,541)  have  several  musical  numbers  in  their  suggested  program  outline. 
McKown  (38,512)  does  deal  with  the  topic  more  explicity.  He  says 
"Irrespective  of  the  type  of  program,  there  should  be  an  abundance  of 
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good  music."  In  his  opinion  the  planning  committee  should  take 
advantage  of  both  instrumental  and  vocal  musicians  in  the  school 
provided  they  represent  a  high  level  of  attainment.  However,  he 
objects  very  strongly  to  the  inclusion  of  inferior  music,  including 
the  class  song  which  he  finds,  is  usually  silly,  sentimental  and  poorly 
sung.  Wardlaw  (41,19)  mentions  musical  numbers  as  items  which  have  to 
be  curtailed  somewhat  in  order  to  keep  the  program  length  within 
desirable  limits.  Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33,322)  infer  that 
they  would  be  very  critical  if  outsiders  provide  the  music. 

It  appears  that  a  reasonable  quantity  of  well-chosen  music, 
performed  by  pupils  of  the  school,  is  considered  a  very  desirable 
feature  of  the  commencement  program. 

Modern  commencement  programs.  The  1957  Commencement  Manual 
(41,14)  presents  the  following  as  a  composite  program  drafted  from 
reports  received  from  about  four  thousand  schools: 

Processional:  Pomp  and  Circumstance 
Invocation 

The  Pledge  to  the  Flag 
The  National  Anthem 
Statement  of  Theme 
Brief  choral  program 

Brief  comments  by  students  and  principal 

Presentation  of  diplomas 

Benediction 


Recessional:  Coronation  March 
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The  notable  changes  from  the  traditional  program  are  the 
disappearance  of  the  valedictory,  salutatory  and  the  guest  speaker fs 
talk  and  the  insertion  of  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag,  the  National  Anthem, 
the  theme  and  brief  talks  by  students.  The  musical  number  would,  of 
course,  be  presented  by  pupils.  Although  the  processional  and  the 
recessional  may  have  changed  in  form  and  some  wrriters  do  not  favor 
them, they  still  hold  their  places  on  the  majority  of  programs. 

The  graduation  theme .  The  most  significant  differences  noted 
in  the  more  up-to-date  programs  are  the  central  theme  and  the  student 
speakers.  Although  the  traditional  type  program  is  still  widely  used 
in  schools,  the  1957  Graduation  Manual  (41,9)  reports  that  commencement 
programs  with  a  central  theme  are  on  the  increase.  However,  Miller, 

Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,535)  indicate  that,  as  a  result  of  the  leisurely 
advent  of  the  newer  type  programs,  there  has  been  continued  agitation 
by  writers  for  senior  students  to  be  given  a  larger  part  in  the  program 
and  for  the  high  school rs  achievement  to  be  displayed  more  extensively 
at  commencement. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,251)  state  that  graduation  is  beginning  to 
be  considered  an  all-school  affair.  They  suggest  that  the  theme  be 
closely  related  to  the  policy  and  ideals  of  the  school,  that  every 
senior  participate  in  the  program  in  accordance  with  his  ability  and  that 
most  teachers  have  parts  in  preparing  and  presenting  the  program. 

Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33,345)  state  that  there  is  a 
noticeable  improvement  of  the  conventional  commencement  in  that  the 
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pupil  speakers  and  guest  speaker, if  one  is  scheduled,  are  asked  to  build 
their  addresses  around  a  theme.  Fretwell  (18,370)  feels  that  this  type 

i 

of  modification  is  preferable  to  out-and-out  breaks  with  tradition  if 
permanent  progress  is  to  be  achieved. 

Several  writers  express  the  idea  that  projects  prepared  and 
presented  by  the  seniors  themselves  are  superior  to  a  speaker  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  the  community  in  school  activities.  McKown 
(38,502)  and  others  outline  suggested  programs  in  which  a  number  of 
pupils  speak  on  different  aspects  of  a  common  theme.  The  theme  can 
usually  be  developed  effectively  by  four  or  five  seniors  who  speak 
for  about  half  an  hour  in  total.  Jacobson  and  Reavis  (29,325)  and 
others  advise  that  suitability  to  represent  the  class  and  ability  to 
speak,  rather  than  superior  scholarship  alone,  should  be  considered  in 
choosing  speakers.  In  addition  to  selecting  the  theme,  the  planning 
committee  should  select  the  topics  for  the  student  addresses  with  the 
senior  class  expressing  themselves  in  the  matter  through  representation 
on  the  planning  committee,  according  to  McKown  (38,502). 

Student  speakers.  Fretwell  (18,400)  criticizes  severely  a 
common  practice  of  student  speakers  and  others, that  of  lifting  material 
from  various  sources  and  passing  it  off  as  their  own.  He  points  out 
that  it  is  not  only  wrong  but  it  detracts  from  the  sincerity  which  is 
so  important  for  this  occasion. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,247)  warn  of  the  dangers  implicit  in 
allowing  students  to  talk  in  a  learned  manner  about  topics  that  are 
beyond  them.  Specifically  mentioned  are  superficial  thinking,  snap 
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judgments  from  insufficient  data,  a  false  sense  of  their  reasoning 
powers  and  a  false  sense  of  values.  This  source  maintains  that 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  reason  and  exercise  their  creative 
ability  upon  topics  they  comprehend  and  with  which  they  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  succeed.  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,247)  affirm  that 
’Whatever  subject  is  selected,  it  should  be  one  which  capitalizes  on 
actual  student  experiences  either  in  the  school  or  in  the  community." 

McKown  (38,492)  would  agree  with  the  foregoing.  He  says 
"A  suitable  high  school  graduation  program  is  one  that  comprehends  the 
main  function  of  THIS  school  and  THIS  event  and  that  sensibly 
capitalizes  important,  appropriate  and  logical  interests,  abilities 
and  materials." 

Other  activities  that  may  replace  speakers.  Trump  (28,257) 

mentions  an  objection  to  the  student  speakers  as  the  main  item  for  the 

program.  He  points  out  that  this  type  of  production  limits  student 

participation  and  for  this  reason  a  pageant  or  some  other  presentation 

is  preferable.  Lawson  (36,311)  tells  us, 

The  trend  is  toward  student  participation  in  group  demonstrations, 
pageants  and  other  activities,  with  emphasis  on  the  informal, 
natural  and  educationally  meaningful  type  of  program.  Some 
schools  have  shown  motion  pictures  of  various  educational 
activities  that  occurred  during  the  year.  Others  have  presented 
programs  depicting  the  social,  industrial,  and  other  significant 
factors  of  their  communities  or  regions,  attempting  to  show  how  the 
school  introduces  children  to  better  understanding  of  local  problems. 

Huggett  (25,221)  states  that  a  unifying  theme  is  desirable  but 
although  plays  and  pageants  written  and  acted  by  students  and  involving 
large  numbers  of  graduates  should  be  the  aim,  the  objectives  may  have 
to  be  attained  in  stages.  Otherwise  the  transition  from  the  traditional 
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is  too  great  to  be  accomplished. 

Varying  the  program.  Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,71),  McKown 
(38,497),  Hess  (24,197)  and  others,  advocate  varying  the  program  from 
year  to  year.  McKown  suggests  four  main  types:  unified  theme  based  on 
a  topic  of  interest  to  school  and  community,  an  exhibition  or 
demonstration,  a  survey  or  investigation  of  a  school  or  community 
problem,  such  as  study  habits  or  accidents,  and,  finally,  the 
dramatization  type.  Hess  (24,197)  mentions  several  in  these  categories 
and  adds  panel  and  round  table  discussions,  symposiums,  motion  pictures 
or  film  slides  of  school  activities,  musicales  and  choral  speaking. 

Outside  and/or  student  speakers  are  also  possibilities.  He  also 
suggests  that  significant  anniversaries  or  events  are  excellent  sources 
of  themes. 

Involvement  of  many  people.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,200) 
mention  that  the  main  feature  is  the  most  difficult  to  plan  and  taxes 
the  originality  of  those  responsible  but  is  a  stimulating  experience  for 
those  who  can  think  flexibly.  Hess  (24,200)  buttresses  what  has  already 
been  said  about  the  desirability  of  many  people  undertaking  responsibility 
for  planning  and  producing.  The  1957  Commencement  Manual  (41,9)  notes 
the  trend  for  more  people  to  be  involved  in  planning  and  for  increased 
use  of  a  central  theme: 

Only  when  a  central  theme  for  graduation  exercises  involves  many 
persons  in  planning  and  participation  does  that  type  of  program 
seem  fully  satisfactory  to  pupils  and  parents.  If  a  theme  is 
selected  for  commencement  and  extensive  participation  by  faculty, 
students  and  parents  does  not  eventuate,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
central  idea  chosen  for  the  exercises  will  be  as  effective. 
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Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,71)  mention  in  their  suggestions  for  more  effective 
program  planning  the  desirability  of  getting  ideas  from  the  whole  school 
and  the  community. 

Procedure  of  giving  recognition  to  the  graduands.  The  trend  is 
to  arrange  the  ceremony  of  officially  recognizing  the  graduands  and 
presenting  the  diplomas  in  such  a  manner  that  the  act  is  accomplished  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  The  old  practice  of  each  senior  receiving  a 
diploma  and  returning  to  a  seat  before  the  next  comes  forward  is  being 
discarded  according  to  the  1957  Commencement  Manual  (41,18).  Instead, 
the  seniors  walk  across  the  stage  in  succession  for  the  presentation  and 
as  each  one  steps  up  or  crosses  the  stage  his  or  her  name  is  called.  It 
is  common  practice,  considered  fitting  by  administrators,  for  the  principal 
to  present  the  senior  class  to  the  chairman,  or  other  representative  of 
the  board  of  education,  who  confers  the  diplomas.  Then,  either  superintendent 
or  principal,  or  both,  shake  hands  with  the  class  member  before  he  returns 
to  his  place  with  other  members  of  his  class  or  to  a  seat  in  the  audience, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  1957  Commencement  Manual  (41,18)  regards  the  following  as 
important  considerations  in  planning  this  part  of  the  graduation  function: 

1.  Have  the  appropriate  people  perform  the  significant  parts  of  the 
ceremony. 

2.  Give  the  audience  an  opportunity  to  see  each  participant  clearly 
and  identify  him  or  her. 

Devise  a  ceremony  that  accomplishes  its  purposes  quickly  and 
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effectively,  moving  at  a  good  pace,  yet  not  obviously  rushing, 
so  that  the  occasion  achieves  pleasing  dignity  but  does  not 
become  tedious. 
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Shortening  the  program.  There  is  a  strong  trend  toward  shorter 
commencements.  Writers  do  not  entirely  agree  regarding  the  principal 
reason  for  this  but  the  1957  Commencement  Manual  (41,7-8)  mentions  the 
following : 

1.  Long  programs  can  be  tiring  to  parents  and  students. 

2.  Everybody  is  busy  and  longer  programs  mean  longer  hours  of 
preparation. 

3.  Competition  for  community  time  is  keen. 

Hess  (24,195)  points  out  that  shorter  programs  reduce  the  direct 
and  indirect  expenses. 

According  to  the  1957  Manual  (41,7-8)  administrators  agree  that 
the  commencement  should  not  take  more  than  sixty  minutes.  In  the  case 
of  a  pageant  or  certain  other  types  of  main  item  this  limit  might 
reasonably  be  extended  to  two  hours  as  the  outside  limit  in  the  opinion 
of  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,246). 

In  the  interests  of  keeping  the  program  short  and  to  the  point, 

certain  items  must  be  left  out.  Bent  and  McCann  (4,184)  say: 

Serious  efforts  are  undertaken  to  ensure  that  these  exercises  will 
be  dignified,  impressive  and  in  good  taste.  There  has  been  a  long¬ 
term  trend  toward  reducing  the  length  of  these  exercises  and 
simplifying  them.  If awards  and  honors  are  bestowed  they  should  be 
moved  to  the  honors  convocation.  Entertainment  features  have 
largely  disappeared  from  the  program. 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,543)  support  the  removal  of  honors  awards 

from  the  graduation  function,  but  for  a  different  reason: 
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Recognition  of  superior  achievement  is  often  included  in  graduation 
exercises  because  it  is  thought  that  this  is  a  very  appropriate  time 
to  share  with  the  people  of  the  community  the  names  of  seniors  who 
have  demonstrated  meritorious  achievement.  To  have  a  few  seniors 
singled  out  from  the  stage  for  special  commendation  at  this  time 
is  psychologically  unsound. 

Although  several  of  the  writers  would  not  agree  with  the 
suggestion, Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,543)  express  the  opinion  that 
an  exception  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  those  seniors  with  high 
academic  standing;  their  names  might  be  made  to  stand  out  in  some  way 
on  the  printed  program.  Some  writers,  including  Lawson  (36,312),  do 
approve  of  honors  being  presented  at  the  graduation  ceremony  but  the  1957 
Commencement  Manual  (41,12)  and  a  majority  of  modern  sources  maintain 
that  most  of  the  awards  are  better  given  out  on  Senior  Class  Day.  Gruber 
and  Beatty  (20,245)  would  include  special  awards  in  the  commencement 
program  but  believe  that  presentation  of  a  class  gift  to  the  school, 
recognition  of  faculty  services,  the  principals  charge  to  the  graduates, 
the  class  poem,  and  transfer  of  authority  to  the  incoming  class  president 
would  be  more  appropriate  at  Class  Day.  Trump  (28,258)  also  asserts 
that  honors  to  individuals  should  not  be  a  part  of  graduation,  nor  should 
lengthy  eulogies. 

McKown  (38,512)  is  another  who  says  that  presentation  of  gifts  to 
individuals  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  graduation  program.  However, 
he  concedes  that  awards  by  outside  groups  might  be  appropriate  if  they 
are  given  to  motivate  curricular  and/or  extracurricular  activities  and 
to  recognize  achievement  in  an  acceptable  way.  He  would  approve  of  the 
senior  class  gift  to  the  school  being  presented  at  either  commencement 
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or  Class  Day.  McKown  (38,510)  states  very  definitely  that  presenting 
flowers  to  girl  graduates  with  their  diplomas  is  not  appropriate. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  preparation  of  the  program 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  making  a  graduation  educational  or 
otherwise.  Having  discussed  program  items,  attention  is  now  directed 
to  the  advice  contained  in  the  related  literature  with  respect  to  how 
the  items  should  be  made  ready  for  presentation. 

V.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,540)  make  the  following 
statement : 

If  the  traditional  college  type  program  is  adopted,  little 
remains  to  be  done  other  than  to  obtain  the  music,  the 
student  and  adult  speakers,  someone  to  present  the  diplomas 
and  a  few  others  who  have  minor  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  this  same  source,  preparation 
of  functional  programs  based  on  educational  purposes  is  much  more 
difficult  and  time  consuming  but  the  resulting  commencements  are  more 
stimulating  to  both  the  participants  and  the  audience.  Fretwell  (18,396) 
asserts  that  if  the  school  is  stereotyped  the  pupils  might  not  be 
interested  in  trying  to  develop  a  program  from  the  life  of  the  school, 
nor  would  the  teachers  likely  be  interested  in  having  them  try.  However, 
if  the  school  is  really  alive  then,  in  Fretwell rs  opinion,  commencement 
activities  can  grow  out  of  the  normal  activities  of  the  school. 

Hess  (24,197)  emphasizes  that  it  is  most  important  for  the  program 
to  fit  the  local  situation.  McKown  (38,viii)  also  points  out  that 
suggested  plans, procedures  and  programs  which  have  worked  satisfactorily 
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elsewhere  must  be  adapted  intelligently  rather  than  copied  wholesale 
if  they  are  to  be  used  most  advantageously, 

Graduand  involvement  in  program  production,  Johnston  and  Faunce 
(31,71)  suggest  that  the  whole  class  be  involved  in  production.  Miller, 
Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,536)  say  ’’Instead  of  treating  seniors  as  guests, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  encourage  graduates  to  take  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  program?” 

Program  production  as  part  of  regular  instruction.  It  is 

suggested  by  Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,71)  that  if  the  modern  vitalized 

program  is  used  it  should  be  built  as  an  educational  activity  and  as  a 

regular  part  of  the  instructional  program.  Fretwell  (18,398)  says: 

If  the  program  grows  out  of  the  real  life  of  the  school  participants 
in  the  exercises  will  simply  be  bringing  to  the  highest  point 
parts  of  the  work  that  they  have  been  carrying  on.  Commencement 
will  not  be  such  a  hectic  rush  and  a  break,  but  rather  a 
continuance  of  the  pupils’  and  the  school’s  best  endeavors  along 
familiar  lines. 

Hess  (24,199)  gives  examples  of  how  teachers  of  various  high  school 
subjects  have  developed  commencement  ceremony  material  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  instruction  in  class  periods. 

Instructing  the  visiting  speaker.  McKown  expresses  the  opinion 
that  if  a  visiting  speaker  is  included  in  the  program  he  should  be  told 
what  is  expected  of  him.  McKown  (38,504)  believes  it  is  not  only  the 
school’s  right  but  its  obligation  to  instruct  the  speaker  in  this  regard. 
Further,  McKown  asserts  that  the  speaker  should  be  asked  to  speak  about 
two  things, education  and  the  future  of  the  graduates. 
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Decorations.  The  general  opinion  expressed  in  the  literature 
is  that  decorations  should  be  simple  and  appropriate.  Kilzer, Stephenson 
and  Nordberg  (33,346)  say  they  "should  avoid  giving  a  carnival 
atmosphere."  Fretwell  (18,401)  raises  the  point  that  the  things  that 
are  most  important  are  the  graduates  themselves  and  the  work  of  the 
school.  "There  is  sometimes  too  little  emphasis  on  that  which  is 
really  beautiful-the  spirit,  the  decorum,  the  aspirations  of  youth — 
and  too  much  emphasis  on  elaborate  imitative  trappings." 

Miller, Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,337)  express  similar  views  and 
point  out  that  good  taste  is  more  important  than  intricate  and 
elaborate  preparations.  Further, simple  designs  are  often  more  effective 
and  cost  much  less  in  time,  energy  and  money.  This  source  also 
suggests  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  invite  students  under  the  direction 
of  the  art  and  dramatics  teachers  to  take  responsibility  for  decorating 
the  auditorium. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,246)  suggest  five  pointers  for  the  guidance 
of  program  producers: 

1.  The  program  should  be  short. 

2.  The  program  should  be  understandable. 

3.  The  program  should  be  rehearsed. 

4.  The  program  should  be  vividly  presented. 

5.  The  program  should  be  varied. 

Development  of  the  program  receives  further  consideration  in  the 
course  of  reviewing  what  the  literature  has  to  contribute  about  functions 
as  a  means  of  educating  people  and  promoting  better  public  relations. 

VI.  OTHER  COMMENCEMENT  ACTIVITIES  SPONSORED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 


Other  commencement  activities  mentioned  in  the  literature  make 
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an  imposing  list.  McKown  (38,313-14)  discusses  a  large  number  of 
these,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  optimum  number  would  vary 
from  one  school  to  another.  In  his  view,  the  objective  is  to  provide 
a  variety  of  social  experiences  without  interfering  with  other  phases 
of  a  school fs  instructional  program.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,531) 
make  note  of  a  tendency  for  the  numerous  social  affairs  of  the  seniors 
to  occupy  too  much  time  and  use  too  much  energy  with  the  result  that 
curricular  studies  are  pushed  into  the  background. 

Bent  and  McCann  (4,183)  say  three  types  of  graduation  activities 
are  commonly  found:  a  junior-senior  prom  and  a  baccalaureate  service 
in  addition  to  the  commencement  exercises.  Langfitt,  Cyr  and  Newsom 
(35,445)  state  that  Class  Day,  the  Senior  Play  and  the  graduation 
exercise  program  are  enough  for  any  small  high  school.  Further,  they 
assert  that  a  large  number  of  activities  wastes  time  and  does  not 
serve  any  real  educational  purpose. 

The  1957  Commencement  Manual  (41,13)  reports  a  continuing  trend 
toward  fewer  activities  during  commencement  week.  One  reason  suggested 
for  this  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  graduation  activities. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,255-6)  report  a  difference  of  opinion 

about  the  desirability  of  spacing  activities  throughout  the  year, 

Some  school  administrators  recommend  that  the  commencement 
activities  be  spread  over  a  year  at  least  to  preserve  the 
mental  health  of  both  students  and  faculty  and  to  keep  the 
school  running  normally  at  all  times.  Others  believe  that 
the  cumulative  effect  of  many  activities  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  school  year  makes  such  a  deep  impression  that  the 
students  remember  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

Opinions  regarding  the  more  common  activities  associated  with 
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commencement  will  be  examined  in  some  detail. 


Class  Day.  Many  activities  formerly  associated  with  graduation 
functions  are  now  included  in  Class  Day  programs  according  to  the  1957 
Commencement  Manual  (41,12)*  Although  there  are  variations  in  form, 
the  two  functions  seem  to  complement  each  other  and  offer  a  number  of 
contrasts.  Foster  (16,381)  expresses  the  opinion  that  whereas 
commencement  should  be  dignified  seriousness,  Class  Day  should  be 
dignified  fun.  The  latter  function  personalizes  commencement  activities 
and  deals  with  individuals  while  graduation  should  deal  with  the  class 
as  a  whole. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,252)  describe  their  conception  of  Class 
Day  as  follows: 

Class  Day  rightly  conceived  should  be  a  day  for  honoring  students 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  scholastically,  in  athletics  or 
as  school  citizens.  It  should  be  a  day  for  recognizing  what  the 
school  has  meant  to  the  students,  and  for  pledges  of  continued 
loyalty  to  the  school  and  to  its  ideals.  All  awards  of  whatever 
nature  can  be  made  at  this  time,  for  it  is  in  rather  bad  taste  to 
single  out  a  few  students  for  special  honor  at  a  graduation  exercise 
in  which  the  class  reacts  as  a  unit.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to 
present  the  school  gift  with  expressions  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  student  officers  and  for  acceptance  by  the  principal 
with  appropriate  remarks.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  recognize 
outstanding  efforts  of  members  of  the  faculty  on  behalf  of  the 
graduating  class.  Transfer  of  authority  from  the  president  of  the 
graduating  class  to  the  incoming  officers  may  well  be  a  part  of 
the  program. 

One  gathers  from  Johnston  (31,69)  that  in  many  cases  either  the 
humor  is  unsuitable  for  the  occasion  or  the  material  is  lacking  in 
quality.  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,252)  find  the  class  prophecy,  will  and 
history  trite  and  inane  to  the  point  where  they  regard  them  as  useless 
and  recommend  that  these  items  be  omitted  from  Class  Day  programs. 
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Fretwell  (18,389)  disagrees.  He  states  briefly  and  clearly 
what  might  be  accomplished  effectively  by  each  of  these  items  and  the 
way  in  which  he  thinks  the  material  should  be  treated. 

From  experience  one  thinks  immediately  of  the  class — past 
present,  and  future;  that  is,  of  history,  will  and  prophecy. 

The  history,  free  from  idle  boasting  and  self  complacency, 
can  contain  an  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  class,  the 
narrative  of  what  the  class  has  stood  for,  together  with  a 
record  of  its  successes  and  failures. 

There  can  also  be  an  account  of  how  many  of  the  class  are 
going  to  college  and  how  many  to  business  and  what  kind  of 
business.  A  frivolous  "History"  is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  the  class.  In  contrast  to  the  class  history, 
class  "wills"  and  "prophecies"  may  give  freer  rein  to  the 
fancy  and  provide  for  invention  of  a  lighter  type.  Often 
these  two  phases  of  the  Glass  Day  program  provide  wholesome 
fun. 

Fretwell  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  humor  should  be  on  the  highest 
plane  that  the  class  is  capable  of  creating  and  enjoying. 

Whereas  Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,69)  mention  that  the  humor 
in  Class  Day  programs  is  weak  and  the  patterns  have  become  stale, 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,529)  emphasize  the  useful  purposes  being 
served  by  this  particular  type  of  program,  especially  as  opportunities 
for  the  seniors  to  express  their  thanks  and  goodbyes. 

In  smaller  high  schools  the  major  purpose  of  Class  Day  programs 
is  to  permit  parents  and  others  to  view  a  cross-section  of  school  life 
according  to  Langfitt,  Cyr  and  Newsom  (35,445)*  They  assert  that  such 
programs  should  reflect  the  serious  interests  and  accomplishments  of  the 
students. 

McKown  (38,513)  informs  us  that  many  schools  are  now  working  the 
class  history,  will,  poem,  prophecy  and  song  into  a  more  dignified 
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program  of  music  and  playlets  or  a  single  pageant.  He  (38,506) 
considers  that  a  ceremony  in  which  a  symbol  is  used  to  indicate  that 
the  juniors  are  taking  over  from  the  seniors  is  suitable  for  Class  Day. 
He  also  approves  of  the  "Moving  Up  Exercise,"  (38,513)  in  which  the 
seniors  literally  move  out  of  assembly  hall  seats  and  their  places  are 
taken  over  with  suitable  dignity  by  juniors. 

Fretwell  (18,391)  gives  us  an  example  of  a  Class  Day  program 
in  which  the  president  of  the  class  took  charge  and  the  items  were 
presented  by  pupils  other  than  class  officers.  The  items  included 
the  following: 

Salutatory 
Boys*  Quartet 
Class  History 
Class  Prophecy 
Piano  Solo 
Lamp  of  Knowledge 
Class  Will 

Tribute  to  the  Faculty 

Valedictory 

Class  Song 

Processional  for  the  unveiling  of  the  class  numerals 

Unveiling  of  the  numerals 

Response 

Several  of  the  items  were  formerly  on  the  graduation  program.  The  1957 
Commencement  Manual  (41,12)  indicates  a  number  of  items  that  are  also 
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commonly  on  Class  Day  programs  now. 

Many  awards,  prizes,  and  athletic  letters  are  distributed  to 
graduates  on  Senior  Class  Day  or  Senior  Assembly.  These  include 
awards  for  outstanding  performances  in  subject  areas,  recognition 
of  service  to  school,  announcement  of  the  senior-class  gift  to 
the  school,  and  also  individual  and  group  performances  for 
entertainment  purposes.  Senior  Class  Day  or  Senior  Assembly 
can  accommodate  much  of  the  activity  that  formerly  was  reserved 
for  the  commencement  program,  thus  making  possible  shorter 
graduation  exercises. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  this  function  has  assumed  an  important 
place  as  an  activity  of  the  senior  class  associated  with  graduation. 


Baccalaureate.  It  was  mentioned  previously  that  this  service  has 
been  widely  accepted  as  an  important  commencement  activity.  However, 
Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,533)  point  out  that  since  the  term 
"baccalaureate”  refers  to  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  it  is  a  misnomer 
when  used  with  respect  to  the  secondary  high  school.  Gruber  and 
Beatty  (20,251-2)  agree  and  assert  that  if  the  service  is  retained  as 
a  commencement  program  item  a  more  suitable  name,  such  as  senior 
sermon,  or  senior  matins,  should  be  adopted. 

The  religious  associations  of  baccalaureate  have  given  rise  to 
objections.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,532)  state  that  controversy 
regarding  religious  education  and  a  tendency  to  deemphasize  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  commencement  season  may  result  in  the  discard 
of  the  baccalaureate  in  some  schools.  The  existence  of  different  faiths 
and  denominations  within  senior  classes  makes  careful  planning  imperative 
so  that  no  religious  group  is  favored  or  slighted. 

The  baccalaureate  is  considered  quite  important  by  some  writers. 
Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,252)  assert  that  it  is  another  opportunity  to  bring 
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youth  into  contact  with  a  good  influence.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick 
(40,533)  state  "Its  primary  objective  is  to  challenge  the  graduating 
class  to  be  morally  and  spiritually  strong  and  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  helpful  service  to  mankind." 

Fink  (15,35)  found  that  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  schools 
surveyed  included  the  baccalaureate  among  their  activities  and  Hess 
(24,202)  states  that  although  it  has  been  discontinued  in  some  larger 
schools  probably  over  seventy-five  per  cent  still  have  it.  The  1957 
Manual  (41,12)  indicates  that  those  schools  which  schedule  baccalaureate 
service  tend  to  retain  it;  those  schools  which  do  not  schedule  it,  do 
not  plan  to  add  it. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,252)  have  a  number  of  suggestions  for 
anyone  wishing  to  institute  or  perhaps  modify  a  high  school  baccalaureate 
service. 


Graduation  dance.  This  is  also  known  by  such  names  as  the  Senior 
Prom,  Junior-Senior  Prom  and  Senior  Dance.  Fink  (15,35)  found  in  his 
survey  that  59*3  per  cent  of  the  schools  he  checked  schedule  this 
dance.  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,254)  inform  us  that  the  senior  prom  is 
usually  held  during  commencement  week,  but  it  is  sometimes  organized 
and  given  by  the  juniors  during  the  school  year.  Whatever  the  date,  a 
growing  practice  is  to  hold  it  in  the  school  gymnasium  where  the 
faculty  is  better  able  to  control  the  students  and  their  friends. 

Senior  dinner.  Fretwell  (18,391)  comments  that  senior  dinners 
have  been  unreasonably  expensive  and  embarrasingly  dull  in  some  cases. 
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Fink  (15,35)  found  only  36.2  per  cent  of  the  schools  surveyed  served 
one. 


Senior  play .  Fretwell  (18,392)  expresses  the  opinion  that  a 

senior  play  may  be  an  appropriate  graduation  activity. 

At  commencement  time,  either  by  presenting  two  or  three  of  the 
best  of  these  plays,  or  by  presenting  new  productions  that  come 
as  a  climax  of  the  semester fs  or  yearTs  work,  there  may  be  a  real 
justifiable  senior  play.  However,  for  the  class  to  present  a 
play  that  does  not  grow  out  of  a  previous  activity,  and  to  do  so 
just  because  it  is  the  traditional  thing  to  do,  is  worse  than  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy. 

Fink  (15>35)  reports  65.3  per  cent  of  the  schools  staged  a  senior  play 
earlier  in  the  year. 


Senior  trip.  The  senior  trip  offers  possibilities  for  valuable 
learnings.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,528)  say  "Much  of  the  success 
of  a  trip  depends  on  the  reasons  for  taking  the  trip  and  the  quality  of 
adult  leadership  used  in  planning  and  conducting  the  excursion.”  They 
recommend  that  such  a  trip  be  scheduled  earlier  than  the  last  month, 
at  a  time  when  the  experiences  can  be  integrated  with  classroom  learning 
activities. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,253)  mention  longer  trips  which  offer 
possibilities  for  a  broad  range  of  educational  outcomes  if  capable  and 
willing  sponsors  and  parents  are  available. 

Gift  night .  McKown  (38,513)  tells  of  a  novel  function  which  can 
be  promoted  by  the  class  as  part  of  the  commencement  activities.  Its 
purpose  is  mainly  to  motivate  local  people  to  present  useful  articles 
such  as  pictures,  flags,  books,  clocks  and  so  on,  to  the  school. 
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Other  commencement  activities  that  the  school  might  sponsor* 
McKown  (38,513-14)  lists  the  following  as  commencement  activities  which 
are  probably  acceptable: 

1.  Inductions  and  Initiations 

2.  Alumni  Program 

3*  Assembly  Programs 

4.  Boat  Rides 

5.  Faculty  Receptions 

6.  Musicales 

7.  Parents1  Receptions 

8.  Picnics 

9.  Senior  Assemblies 

10.  Theatre  Parties 

VII.  UNSPONSORED  COMMENCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

In  preparation  of  the  1957  Commencement  Manual  (41,21)  a 
survey  questionnaire  was  sent  to  about  16,000  schools,  of  which 
4,002  replied.  To  the  question  "Does  any  other  school  activity  follow 
your  graduation  exercise?”  22.9  per  cent  reported  "yes,”  and  the 
balance  said  "no.”  Classifying  as  an  all-night  party  one  that  ended 
at  4:00  a.m.  or  later,  a  sampling  of  "yes"  replies  indicated  less  than 
10  per  cent  were  all-night  affairs  and  the  majority  of  these  were 
chaperoned  either  by  school  sponsorship  or  by  community  sponsorship 
with  school  sanction  and  support.  The  report  indicated  a  diminishing 
proportion  of  unsupervised  all-night  parties.  They  had  originally  been 
most  serious  in  metropolitan  areas  but  had  decreased  through  planned 
action. 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,533)  find  that  experience  has 
shown  that  overnight  parties  without  supervision  should  not  be  permitted. 
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If  they  are  supervised  tactfully,  the  precaution  is  not  seriously 
resented  and  it  does  tend  to  protect  the  participants.  Miller  states 
"If  all-night  parties  can  be  kept  under  reasonable  control,  the  net 
result  may  be  positive.  However,  such  an  affair  is  not  recommended 
for  every  senior  class." 

The  "senior  sneak"  may  or  may  not  be  approved.  According  to 
Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,532)  it  is  an  activity  for  which  the  senior 
class  arranges  within  the  group  to  just  stay  away  from  school  on  a 
prearranged  day  and  gather  somewhere  for  an  outing.  The  school  staff 
is  not  advised  as  to  when  it  will  occur.  Two  courses  are  open: 

(l)  approve  the  sneak  provided  that  class  advisers  are  invited  to 
attend  (2)  inform  seniors  that  such  actions  will  not  be  tolerated  and 
follow  up  accordingly  if  it  takes  place. 

VIII.  PARTICIPATION 

American  schools  face  a  different  situation  from  Alberta  with 
respect  to  eligibility  for  graduation.  Despite  this,  some  of  the 
associated  problems  and  the  methods  of  handling  them  might  help  us  to 
see  the  right  answers  to  the  questions  that  arise. 

An  important  purpose  of  the  American  graduation  function  is  to 
honor  the  graduate.  This  was  agreed  in  the  earlier  section  which  dealt 
with  objectives.  However  Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33*343) 
mention  that  the  plight  of  the  individuals  who  will  be  eligible  for  a 
diploma  after  completion  of  one  or  two  more  credits  is  often  given 
consideration.  Should  they  be  permitted  to  participate?  The  last- 
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mentioned  source  (33,343)  says 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  most  authorities  that  such 
pupils  should  not  be  awarded  any  kind  of  diploma  at  this  time. 

To  hand  them  a  blank  diploma  is  nothing  less  than  intellectual 
dishonesty  and  lessens  the  importance  attached  to  a  bona  fide 
document.  If  such  pupils  are  willing  to  have  an  asterisk  or 
another  indication  appear  after  their  names  on  the  printed  program 
and  have  a  notation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  explaining  their 
shortage  of  credit,  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  wise  policy  to 
let  them  participate  in  the  graduation  exercises. 

They  further  state  (33,344)  that  experience  has  shown  no  pupil  should 

be  given  a  diploma  on  the  basis  of  assurance  that  the  remaining  credits 

will  be  earned. 

Current  opinion  is  that  the  graduates  should  be  honored  as  a 
group  in  the  official  commencement  ceremony.  Longenecker  (37,212) 
mentions  this  and  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,248)  tell  us  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  foster  a  group  spirit.  The  latter  suggest  that  one 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  list  the  graduates  on  the  program  in  simple 
alphabetic  order  rather  than  either  to  arrange  the  names  in  order  of 
averages  or  group  them  according  to  courses. 

Hutchinson  (26,63)  presents  a  case  for  differentiated  diplomas. 

He  maintains  that  these  encourage  pupils  to  complete  high  school,  they 
help  to  maintain  standards,  they  are  fairer  to  the  pupil,  and  that  the 
diplomas  are  more  accurate  statements  of  accomplishment.  Arguments 
against  this  stand  are  advanced  by  a  great  many  administrators,  including 
Bent  and  McCann  (4,273),  French,  Hull  and  Dodds  (17,370),  Spears 
(45,4),  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,249),  and  Alexander  and  Saylor  (2,739). 

The  latter  acknowledge  divergency  of  opinion  but  express  their  own  quite 
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The  high  school  diploma  would  not  signify  that  the  graduate  had 
attained  some  arbitrary  level  of  development,  intellectually  nor 
socially,  emotionally,  or  physically,  but  that  his  accomplishments 
and  development  had  attained  levels  appropriate  to  his  own 
capacities  and  potentialities.  A  high  school  diploma  is  not  a 
set  of  credentials;  it  should  certify  that  the  pupil  has  attained 
goals  set  by  the  school  for  him  in  terms  of  his  own  individuality. 
College  admission  officials  and  employers  who  want  to  know  what 
the  graduate rs  attainments  are  should  request  such  information  on 
an  individual  basis  direct  from  the  high  school. 

They  make  a  further  statement  (2,739)  to  clarify  and  justify  their 

position, 

Some  schools  have  as  many  as  four  different  basic  programs  in 
which  pupils  are  grouped,  with  some  additional  variations  possible 
within  a  track.  These  schools  also  either  state  on  his  diploma 
the  program  pursued  by  the  pupil,  or  grant  an  entirely  different 
type  of  certificate  to  graduates  in  the  lowest  academic  group. 
However,  we  agree  with  Conant  that  what  is  needed  in  American 
secondary  education  is  not  greater  standardization,  but  greater 
individualization,  so  that  each  pupil  may  be  enrolled  in  a 
program  of  studies  selected  to  best  serve  his  individual  needs  and 
levels  of  ability.  Graduation  would  then  mean  that  he  has 
completed  the  requirements  of  his  own  individual  program. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,249)  indicate  that  the  practice  of  awarding 
different  diplomas  is  becoming  quite  common  and  they  express  concern 
about  it: 

The  practice  of  awarding  different  certificates  or  diplomas  to 
students  according  to  the  course  they  have  pursued  or  the  quality 
of  work  they  have  done  is  becoming  a  common  practice.  Democracy *s 
schools  should  think  twice  before  making  this  custom  universal. 

The  1957  Commencement  Manual  (41,12)  informs  us  that  the  trend 
is  to  list  graduating  students  alphabetically  on  the  printed  programs 
with  no  reference  to  the  course  of  study  taken.  A  list  of  all  the 
school  prizes  and  scholarship  awards  won  by  members  of  the  graduating 
class  is  also  given,  making  it  unnecessary  to  announce  them. 
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IX.  FINANCING  GRADUATION 

Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,146)  make  the  following  statement 

with  respect  to  high  school  social  events: 

The  question  of  expense  involved  in  social  events,  is  one 
deserving  of  special  consideration.  Formal  dress,  expensive 
favors,  and  exorbitant  admission  charges  or  class  assessments 
to  engage  topflight  orchestras  may  prevent  participation  in 
these  activities  by  those  who  need  them  most.  If  school 
functions  are  to  contribute  democratically  to  the  social 
development  of  ALL  pupils,  expense  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,249)  assert  that  there  is  no  need  for 
much  of  the  extravagance  which  prevails  at  graduation  exercises.  This 
source  points  out,  further,  that  if  those  who  can  not  afford  it  attend 
anyway  they  may  not  realize  the  maximum  benefits.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
entirely  miss  the  educative  opportunity  but  the  pleasure  of  the 
experience  is  lost  in  the  embarrassment  of  not  being  able  to  keep  pace 
financially  with  their  classmates. 

Trump  (28,257)  declares  that  expensive  practices  such  as 
carrying  flowers, boys  and  girls  dressing  formally,  exchanging  gifts 
and  planning  extensive  entertainment,  should  be  discouraged.  Instead, 
those  planning  functions  should  aim  for  simplicity,  dignity  and 
superior  performance  with  diminished  stress  on  both  costly  activities 
and  those  which  highlight  a  few  individuals. 

In  discussing  critical  problems  in  school  administration,  the 

Twelfth  Yearbook  (3,205)  affirms  that 

No  longer  is  it  considered  desirable  or  necessary  to  have  elaborate 
graduating  exercises — for  a  number  of  years,  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association  has  been  urging  with  increasing 
effectiveness  the  need  for  vitalized  commencements.  The  files  of 
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the  Journal  contain  many  suggestions  for  attractive  programs 
that  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
entire  program  may  be  presented  by  the  class,  thus  entirely 
eliminating  the  expense  of  a  paid  speaker.  Simple  diplomas 
serve  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  more  elaborate  ones.  In 
every  detail  simplicity  should  be  preferred  to  elaboration. 

Fretwell  (18,400)  declares  that  expensive  rings,  pins,  gowns 
and  taxi  fare  are  not  only  unfair  to  the  pupil  of  limited  financial 
means  but  they  are  in  bad  taste. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,250)  assert  that  potted  ferns  and  palms 
are  adequate  decoration  for  a  formal  graduation. 

Fretwell  (18,394)  suggests  several  possibilities  for  overcoming 
the  problem  of  expensive  clothing.  Schools  can  dictate  the  type  of 
dress,  students  can  meet  with  advisers  and  parents  to  decide  what  will 
be  worn,  girls  can  make  their  gowns  in  sewing  class  or  all  can  wear 
caps  and  gowns.  The  latter  has  been  quite  generally  accepted  as  the 
most  suitable  answer. 


Caps  and  gowns .  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,537),  in  advocating 
the  latter  solution,  suggest  that  the  academic  ragalia  not  only  insures 
uniform  dress  and  eliminates  odious  comparisons,  but  it  honors  the 
graduates  and  helps  to  distinguish  them  from  other  students.  These 
writers  are  quite  definite  that  neither  flowers  nor  jewelry  should  be 
worn  on  the  gown.  McKown  (38,509)  holds  a  similar  view  with  regard  to 
flowers. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,244-5)  express  very  definite  opinions: 

Fortunately  in  most  public  schools  the  fashion  show  and  the  desire 
to  outdo  all  rivals  in  the  matter  of  expensive  clothes,  jewels  and 
flowers  have  been  stopped  by  regulations  regarding  the  style,  color 
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and  material  for  girls T  graduation  dresses  or  by  the  adoption  of 
the  academic  cap  and  gown.  Many  schools  choose  gowns  of  soft 
tones  of  gray,  blue  or  maroon,  rather  than  black,  which  is  a 
traditional  collegiate  garb.  White  is  expensive  and  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  in  rather  poor  taste.  Colorful  tassels  add 
interesting  variety  to  the  costumes,  as  do  robes  which  use  the 
school  colors  for  decoration.  All  unnecessary  display  of 
dignity  and  social,  economic,  or  racial  distinctions  should  be 
eliminated.  Robing  of  the  graduating  class  in  academic  gowns 
is  probably  the  best  and  easiest  means  of  eliminating  inequalities 
in  dress. 

Hess  (24,203)  reports  that  a  1947  survey  showed  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  schools  were  using  caps  and  gowns.  About  eighty-three 
per  cent  of  these  were  rented.  Rentals  ranged  from  twenty-five  cents 
to  five  dollars.  One-dollar-and-fifty  cents  was  the  most  common  charge. 
Rental  by  the  student  direct  from  a  company  equipped  to  offer  the 
service  is  recommended  by  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,250)  as  the  method  of 
providing  the  latest  styles  and  fabrics.  It  also  does  away  with  the 
school  having  to  store,  mend,  clean  and  protect  the  garments. 


Responsibility  for  expenses.  Both  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,250) 
and  McKown  (38,514)  consider  it  reasonable  that  the  student  should 
meet  his  own  personal  expenses.  These  would  include  such  items  as 
pictures,  rings,  pins,  clothes, gifts,  yearbooks  and  invitations. 

Both  these  sources  also  declare  that  such  expenses  as  printed 
programs,  outside  speakers  or  musicians,  auditorium  rentals  and  diplomas 
should  be  met  by  the  school.  McKown  (38,514)  expresses  very  strongly 
an  opinion  that  the  school  should  not  have  to  raise  the  money  for 
program  expenses  through  begging  donations,  levying  fees,  or  other 
similar  means.  He  asserts  that,  as  a  legitimate  school  activity,  the 
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graduation  function  should  be  supported  by  the  board.  Miller,  Moyer 
and  Patrick  (40,30)  also  subscribe  to  this. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,249)  decry  selling  advertising  space  on 
the  graduation  program  as  a  means  of  raising  funds.  The  literature  is 
in  general  agreement  that  spectators  of  the  commencement  ceremony 
should  not  have  to  pay  for  their  admission. 

X.  GRADUATION  AS  A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MEDIUM 


With  regard  to  the  importance  of  graduation  as  an  opportunity 

for  strengthening  public  relations  McKown  (38,490)  says, 

Although  it  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  graduation  program  to 
enlighten  the  community  on  educational  matters,  yet  it  represents 
a  most  important  and  valuable  setting  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

As  the  climaxing  event  of  the  school  year,  it  is  a  time  par 
excellence  for  an  educational  inventory.  When  a  community  attends 
a  football  game  it  thinks  in  terms  of  athletics;  .  .  .  but  when  it 
attends  a  graduation  program  it  thinks  in  terms  of  education.  Sad 
to  say,  in  many  a  community  this  is  about  the  only  time  during  the 
whole  year  when  its  entire  attention  is  focused  upon  this  general 
topic — its  biggest  and  most  important  concern.  Certainly,  capital 
should  be  made  of  this  golden  opportunity. 

Foster  (16,381)  says  the  exercises  should  be  such  that  they  will 
interest  and  benefit  the  public  and  offer  courtesy  and  inspiration  to 
the  graduates.  He  asserts  that  the  principal  should  try  to  have  the 
commencement  contribute  strongly  to  three  major  aims:  the  inspiration 
of  the  graduates, the  intelligent  interest  of  the  public,  and  the 
increased  ambition  of  the  undergraduate. 

Jacobson  and  Reavis  (29,381)  regard  development  of  public 
relations  and  acknowledgement  of  pupil  achievement  as  two  principal 
reasons  for  the  exercises.  These  writers  state  that  all  such  public 
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exercises  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  developing  cordial 
relations  between  the  school  and  the  community. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  the  Twelfth  Yearbook  (3,250): 

In  the  recent  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  it  was 
found  that  high  school  graduation  programs  ranked  third  in 
popularity  as  an  instrument  for  interpreting  the  schools.  This 
development  has  come  about  largely  for  two  reasons:  (l)  in  a 
movement  started  some  years  ago  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  use  of  graduates  to  plan, 
to  develop,  and  to  stage  the  commencement  program;  and  (2)  school 
officials  have  come  to  realize  the  power  of  the  graduation  program 
in  educational  interpretation. 

The  same  report  (3,251)  indicates  that  study  of  opinions  held 
by  a  number  of  writers  reveals  that  they  concur  with  the  belief  that 
the  graduation  program  can  be  used  for  interpretation  of  the  school Ts 
work. 


Hagman  (21,378)  advises  that  commencement  provides  one  of  the 
best  opportunities  for  conducting  public  relations  activities  provided 
the  program  gives  the  story  of  modern  school  life  and  educational 
matters  are  discussed  by  students.  He  states  that  such  "vitalized” 
commencement  programs  are  found  increasingly  as  features  of  well-rounded 
continuous  administration  of  school  public  relations.  This  statement 
carries  extra  weight  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  made  by  one  who 
is  more  interested  in  a  good  public  relations  medium  than  in 
commencements  for  themselves. 

The  investigator  concluded  that  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
commencement  being  considered  a  valuable  opportunity  for  improving  the 
high  school’s  public  relations. 
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Public  relations  values  in  the  commencement  program.  Miller, 
Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,535)  enumerate  three  ways  in  which  graduation 
activities  can  accomplish  a  public  relations  function.  First,  if 
completion  of  twelve  years  of  schooling  is  acknowledged  as  an 
achievement,  the  graduates  will  be  more  favorably  inclined  to  education 
and  to  support  it  adequately.  Secondly,  parents  and  friends,  through 
suitable  items  which  are  the  work  of  the  seniors,  get  a  more  accurate 
impression  of  what  the  school  accomplishes  by  its  instructional 
program.  Thirdly,  parents  appreciate  the  recognition  they  receive 
and  this  strengthens  the  support  the  community  gives  to  the  schools. 

Fretwell  (18,399)  emphasizes  other  possibilities.  Pupil 
presentations  can  indicate  some  of  the  problems  and  the  methods  of 
modern  education.  Through  these  the  community  might  get  a  clearer 
perception  of  young  people  and  the  function  of  the  school  in  the 
community.  He  believes  that  commencement  should  be  joyous  as  well 
as  illuminating,  with  the  parents  sharing  the  glow  of  successful 
achievement.  However,  he  points  out  the  necessity  of  reminding  the 
parents  that  this  is  not  the  completion  of  education.  The  occasion 
must  point  up  the  need  for  looking  to  the  future. 

Fretwell  (18,401)  also  points  out  that  the  school  which  devotes 

itself  exclusively  to  the  mastery  of  what  people  have  thought  and 

done  in  times  gone  by  is  limiting  itself  unnecessarily  with  respect 

to  community  contact.  He  goes  on  to  say, 

A  commencement  which  is  based  on  what  the  school  has  done  and 
has  tried  to  do — which  grows  out  of  the  life  of  the  school — 
can  help  the  community  to  think  for  itself  and  to  appreciate 
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that  the  "good  old  days"  are  mostly  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  school  should  know  itself;  the  school  and  the 
community  should  know  each  other,  if  the  greatest  progress  is 
to  be  made.  The  commencement  is  one  means  of  attaining  these 
desirable  ends. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,329)  emphasize  the  importance  of 
interpreting  the  school  through  its  exercises.  They  assert  that  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  school fs  activities  in  the  light  of  the 
general  philosophy  of  the  school.  The  program  should  in  some  way 
indicate  how  the  activities  play  a  part  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the 
school;  demonstrations,  dramatizations  and  pageantry  are  recommended 
as  means  of  doing  this. 

Fretwell  (18,15)  too,  expresses  concern  that  the  community 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  work  of  the  school, 
especially  those  activities  that  are  new  or  different  from  those  of 
the  parents*  school  days.  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick,  (40,31-2)  in 
this  connection,  point  out  the  necessity  of  avoiding  attempts  of  the 
community  to  exert  pressures  on  the  school  administration  because  of 
negative  reaction  arising  from  having  incorrect  and/or  incomplete 
information  about  the  school  and  its  work. 

Carefully  planned  supervision  of  other  commencement  activities 
does  much  to  improve  relations  with  the  public  or,  at  least,  tends  to 
prevent  a  negative  effect.  Bent  and  McCann  (4,183)  point  out  that 
even  in  the  cases  of  parties  which  are  not  officially  sponsored  by  the 
school  and  for  which  the  school  probably  has  no  legal  responsibility, 
it  has  seemed  preferable  to  help  other  organizations  achieve  some 
reasonable  control  in  order  to  avoid  unfortunate  experiences. 
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Several  of  the  writers  have  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
giving  pupils  responsibility  for  planning  and  conducting  their  own 
exercises,  not  only  for  the  value  as  a  public  relations  medium  but 
also  as  a  learning  experience.  Hand  (22,307)  would  support  this  but 
also  warns  of  the  need  for  some  faculty  involvement  to  prevent  a 
backfire  since  the  school fs  relations  with  the  public  can  be  damaged 
severely  if  the  program  goes  badly. 

Increasing  the  audience  appeal  of  the  program.  Much  of  the 
material  contained  in  the  literature  about  this  topic  has  already 
been  presented  incidentally.  However,  there  remain  consolidation  to 
be  done  and  suggestions  to  be  made. 

Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,71)  suggest  that  the  whole  class  be 
involved  in  genuine  planning  and  that  ideas  be  obtained  from  the  whole 
school  and  the  community.  Doing  this  not  only  increases  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  fresh  approaches  and  subjects  but  the  program  develops 
appeal  because  the  people  have  a  part  in  it.  By  using  evaluations 
of  preceding  commencements  one  gets  a  clearer  idea  of  what  does  appeal. 
Examination  of  such  commencement  materials  as  the  1957  Commencement 
Manual  furnishes  additional  promising  ideas. 

Bent  and  McCann  (4,184)  point  out  that  any  one  kind  of  program 
can  become  stereotyped  so  the  type  should  be  varied  from  year  to  year. 

By  using  the  whole  class  and  developing  the  parts  of  the  program  over 
a  long  period,  the  performance  takes  on  more  of  the  atmosphere  or 
personality  of  the  school.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  sponsor 
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functions  in  a  way  to  encourage,  guide  and  help  pupils  to  see 
implications  of  proposed  actions  and  to  help  them  to  make  good 
decisions  themselves.  Fretwell  (18,400)  suggests  that  in  this  way, 
too,  the  work  can  achieve  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  somewhat  restrained  joy  of  this  occasion. 

Roberts  *  (43? 215-7)  description  of  how  a  school,  dissatisfied 
with  boring  ceremonies,  did  something  to  improve  the  program  is  an 
example  of  involvement  with  gratifying  results.  The  solution  was  to 
present  a  student  discussion  of  a  serious  subject  that  had  some 
relationship  to  the  school.  In  subsequent  programs  few  subjects  have 
been  dismissed  because  they  lacked  relationship  to  the  occasion.  The 
criterion  of  acceptability  was  "Can  the  thinking  of  the  graduates, 
their  parents,  relatives  and  friends  be  challenged  by  a  dramatic 
discussion  of  this  problem  or  field  of  interest?" 

Jacobson  and  Reavis  (29,325-6)  give  several  examples  of 
suitable  themes  based  upon  special  events,  significant  anniversaries 
and  other  timely  topics. 

Miles  (39,50)  gives  a  description  of  a  graduation  that  featured 
an  exhibition  of  work  done  in  the  industrial  arts  and  the  crafts 
departments  of  a  school. 

After  examining  over  7,000  printed  programs,  McKown  (38,308) 
states  they  leave  much  to  be  desired.  He  feels  that  the  following 
suggestions  would  help  to  remedy  the  weaknesses: 

1.  Use  few  or  no  abbreviations  on  the  printed  program. 

2.  Do  not  alphabetize  the  names  of  the  graduates  in  separate 

letter  groups. 
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3.  Do  not  list  the  graduates  in  ’’honor”  or  other  groupings, 

4.  Do  not  include  stars,  asterisks,  or  number  references. 

5*  Do  not  use  footnotes  or  similar  references. 

6.  Do  not  include  teachers’  degrees. 

7«  Include  the  title  or  topic  of  all  program  material. 

8.  Print  program  number  on  one  line  if  at  all  possible. 

9«  Use  little  or  no  punctuation  on  the  printed  program. 

10.  Use  a  four- page  folder  rather  than  a  one-page  sheet. 

11.  Designate  the  program  a  ’’program”  rather  than  a  "programme”. 

12.  Include  only  items  vital  to  commencement. 

13.  Include  ’’pertinent  school  facts"  if  wisely  selected  and 

presented. 

14.  Have  the  program  printed  by  the  best  printer  in  town. 

McKown  (38,516)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  utilizing  dignified 
means  of  publicity  such  as  local  newspapers,  teachers’  meetings, 
assemblies,  homeroom  meetings,  parent-teacher  meetings  and  even  the 
printed  program.  He  considers  paid  advertisements,  posters  and  handbills 
to  be  unnecessary  as  well  as  cheap  and  undignified. 


Comfort  and  convenience  of  the  spectators.  Gruber  and  Beatty 
(20,238)  point  out  the  need  for  holding  the  graduation  exercises  at  an 
hour  and  place  convenient  for  the  greatest  number  of  persons.  The 
most  suitable  time  of  day  for  the  spectators  will  vary  from  place  to 
place  but  the  majority  of  schools  find  evening  is  the  most  satisfactory 
time.  The  1957  Manual  (41,11)  reports,  however,  that  a  small  but 
increasing  number  schedule  afternoon  or  late  afternoon  exercises  and 
a  few  have  morning  graduations. 

According  to  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,23 8)  the  program  should  be 
held  in  a  place  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  responsible  citizens 
who  wish  to  see  the  exercises.  Where  the  group  gets  too  large  various 
means  are  used  to  solve  the  problem.  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,238)  point 
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out  that  in  certain  areas  the  expectation  of  good  weather  is  high 
enough  to  permit  holding  the  function  outside.  Some  schools  have  held 
two  ceremonies.  Steele  (46,48)  describes  how  one  school  used  a 
different  cast  for  the  development  of  the  theme  in  each  performance  so 
that  the  educative  value  was  more  widespread.  Abbett  (1,37)  describes 
another  variation  in  which  one  graduation  sufficed  for  three  high 
schools;  the  combined  ceremony  was  staged  very  effectively  on  an 
athletic  field. 

The  1957  Commencement  Manual  (41,8)  states  that  there  is  a 
trend  toward  holding  graduation  exercises  outdoors  where  the  facilities 
exist  and  are  available.  Otherwise  they  are  being  held  in  school 
auditoriums,  community  auditoriums  or  school  gymnasiums.  Miller,  Moyer 
and  Patrick  (40,536)  inform  us  that  it  is  considered  good  practice  to 
hold  the  exercises  on  school  property  unless  the  facilities  are  very 
inadequate.  The  functions  have,  in  a  number  of  cases,  been  held  in 
churches  but  McKown  (38,507  ),  for  one,  does  not  favor  this. 

Langfitt,  Cyr  and  Newsom  (35,447)  say  that  the  exact  time  of 
the  program  should  be  advertised  well  in  advance  so  that  other  important 
social  and  community  activities  which  might  be  planned  will  not  conflict 
with  it.  It  is  McKownfs  (38,507)  opinion  that,  although  printed 
invitations  and  announcements  are  traditional  they  are  not  usually 
necessary.  However,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the 
size  of  the  audience,  Langfitt,  Cyr,  and  Newsom  (35,448)  advise  that 
reserved  seat  cards  might  be  issued  to  parents  and  relatives  of  the 


graduation  class. 

Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33,346-7)  assert  that, 
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Adequate  seating  capacity  for  the  large  audience  should  be 
provided  if  at  all  possible,  in  order  that  all  who  care  to 
come  can  be  accommodated,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  restrict 
the  size  of  the  audience,  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
should  be  allotted  a  liberal  proportion  of  all  seats  available 
so  that  their  close  relatives  and  friends  may  attend. 

All  writers  who  mention  the  matter  speak  out  strongly  against 
charging  admission  to  the  graduation  exercises.  McKown  (38,515)  is 
quite  indignant  about  the  fact  that  it  is  being  done  by  some  schools 
and  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,249-50)  say  that, 

High  school  graduation  is  the  culminating  event  in  the 
educational  offering  of  most  communities.  It  is  not  an 
extra  but  an  integral  part  of  high  school  education,  the  time 
when  the  community  puts  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  those  who 
have  successfully  completed  the  system  of  free  public  education 
which  it  offers.  These  two  words — free  and  public — furnish 
the  key  to  the  attitude  which  school  boards  should  take  toward 
graduation.  Moneys  should  be  allotted  to  the  expenses  of 
graduation  just  as  they  are  allocated  for  any  other  budgetary 
item.  Admission  should  be  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Two  other  factors  have  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  spectator.  First,  the  program  must  be  of  a  reasonable 
length.  The  1957  Graduation  Manual  (41,7-8)  suggests  not  more  than 
one  hour.  Second,  the  many  small  but  significant  details  must  be 
handled  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  so  that  the  program 
proceeds  smoothly  according  to  McKown  (38,507)* 

The  1957  Manual  (41,8)  has  the  following  to  say  regarding  these 


points: 


The  public  relations  value  of  a  commencement  program  to  good 
school-community  relations  is  high.  It  is  only  natural  that 
parents  and  patrons  will  judge  a  school  by  the  kind  of 
commencement  it  prepares.  Does  it  start  on  time?  Does  it  go 
off  smoothly?  Has  everyone  taking  part  been  well- rehearsed? 

Is  there  dignity  in  the  occasion?  And  is  it  conducted  efficiently? 
These  are  questions  over  which  the  commencement  audience  ponders. 
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There  is  dignity  in  utter  simplicity  and  efficiency  in 
economy  of  time.  High-School  principals  increasingly  seek 
to  achieve  dignity  and  efficiency  in  their  commencement 
programs. 

XI.  GRADUATION  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITY 

As  one  of  the  principles  related  to  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  student  activity  program,  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick 
(40,31)  stipulate  that  the  cocurriculum  must  be  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  instructional  program  of  the  school.  In  expanding 
this  idea,  they  state  "As  the  principal  works  with  the  activities 
program  he  should  remember  that  instead  of  being  extra  these  activities 
are,  in  fact,  a  basic  part  of  the  total  program  and  should  be  so 
considered  by  him.” 

Administrators  realize  the  special  values  of  graduation  programs 
as  teaching  opportunities.  Douglass  (10,321)  points  out  that  good 
programs  of  student  participation  are  replacing  commencement  speakers 
in  many  schools  each  year.  He  maintains  that  the  experiences  involved 
in  planning  and  participating  may  be  so  arranged  that  they  insure  very 
desirable  educational  outcomes. 

Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,9)  assert  that  there  is  a  large  place 
for  the  experiences  that  grow  out  of  the  spontaneous  interests  of  pupils 
when  the  pupils  accept  the  major  responsibility  for  planning  and 
developing  them  in  close  relation  to  immediate  needs.  These  writers 
express  the  opinion  that  such  experiences  are  opportunities  to  gain 
knowledge  of  how  to  organize  social  activities  which  have  carryover 
value  for  adult  life.  Hand  (22,307)  states  that  if  students  are  capable 
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of  so  doing  they  should  plan  and  conduct  their  own  commencement 
activities.  According  to  Brigg’s  Golden  Rule  (6,258)  "The  first 
duty  of  the  school  is  to  teach  pupils  to  do  better  the  desirable 
things  they  are  likely  to  do  anyway." 

However  Chisholm  (9,422),  Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,135)  and 
others  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  activities  merely  present 
opportunities  for  teaching  and  learning.  The  values  to  be  obtained 
are  potential,  not  automatic.  It  is  quite  easy  for  the  pupils  to  learn 
the  wrong  things.  For  example,  if  they  present  as  their  own,  material 
that  is  prepared  by  someone  for  them,  they  are  educating  themselves 
in  dishonesty  according  to  Fretwell  (18,400).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
asserts  that  if  they  present  their  own  work  which  grows  out  of  the 
life  of  the  school  with  the  help  of  the  sponsor,  they  not  only  learn 
something  but  the  presentation  has  a  sincerity  and  dignity  which  makes 
it  effective. 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,535)  see  graduation  as  an  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  graduates  to  take  a  constructive  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  That  is,  it  can  be  made  a  form  of  induction  in 
which  pupils  are  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  on  their  own 
as  responsible  citizens. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,242)  see  further  benefits  to  be  realized 
from  student  planning.  Young  people  are  expected  to  exercise  individual 
initiative,  to  be  "self-starters",  when  they  leave  school;  therefore, 
they  should  be  given  many  opportunities  to  exercise  these  abilities  while 
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Fretwell  (18,395)  sees  commencement  as  something  which  should 
help  to  orient  all  those  concerned  with  the  ceremony.  It  reviews 
what  has  been  done,  the  way  it  was  accomplished,  what  remains  to  be 
done,  and  it  gives  some  suggestions  for  future  action. 

If  the  program  is  developed  in  regular  instructional  periods, 
aside  from  the  educational  value  of  the  activity,  the  fact  that  a 
project  is  being  prepared  for  graduation  can  motivate  better  work. 
Fretwell  (18,376)  describes  an  instance  in  which  a  pageant  was  used  to 
present  the  life  of  the  school. 

Much  of  the  material  was  a  real  revelation  of  ability  to  the 
teachers  while  the  appreciation  of  the  pupils  was  illuminating. 

In  all  cases  the  type  of  written  work  was  noticeably  better  than 
most  of  the  regular  class  work. 

Kersey  (32,43)  conceived  of  commencement  becoming  a  long  term 
relationship  which  might,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  develop 
the  senior  beyond  the  curricular  pursuits.  It  could  involve 
experiences  and  lessons  which  would  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
period  of  dependency  and  shelter  and  the  wide-open  world  into  which  he 
would  be  stepping. 

Haskew  (23,46-7)  too,  maintains  that  the  program  should  give 
service  to  the  community  through  the  information  it  provides,  and  to 
the  students  through  their  involvement  in  the  project. 

McKown  (38,10)  points  out  that  in  order  to  develop  and  capitalize 
ambitions,  inspirations,  enthusiasms,  insights  and  sympathies,  a  close 
personal  contact  with  an  individual  is  necessary.  These  qualities 
cannot  be  obtained  from  a  textbook.  In  this  connection  he  says, 
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And  many  a  teacher  has  recognized  that  she  has  been  more 
able  to  help  students  in  her  personal  and  informal  contacts 
with  them  outside  of  the  classroom  than  she  has  in  the  formal 
and  limited  contacts  with  them  inside  it. 


Making  graduation  an  educational  activity.  As  indicated 
previously,  the  values  to  be  obtained  from  extracurricular  activities 
are  just  potential.  Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,135)  say,  "They  may  be 
expected  to  follow  only  as  specific  activities  are  based  on  the  normal 
interests  of  youth  and  are  carried  on  under  wise  and  sympathetic 
teacher  guidance."  Hence  these  writers  (31,71)  would  urge  school  staffs 
to  consider  building  the  commencement  as  an  educational  activity,  and 
therefore  as  a  regular  part  of  the  senior  class  instructional  program. 

Chisholm  (9,315),  speaking  of  student  activities  generally,  says, 

The  extracurricular  activities  give  many  opportunities  for 
social  development  of  the  more  timid  or  backward  boys  and  girls. 
Such  chances  frequently  are  not  available  otherwise.  But  these 
opportunities  will  not  be  used  adequately  unless  teachers  see 
them  and  their  significance  clearly  and  plan  and  carry  on  a 
program  accordingly. 

In  this  connection,  Fretwell  ( 18,16-7)  points  out  that  in  order 
to  develop  a  particular  ability  the  whole  situation  must  be  arranged 
specifically  to  present  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
the  ability  in  question. 

"The  degree  of  success  of  the  program  depends,  to  a  large  extent, 
upon  the  intelligent  and  wholehearted  leadership  from  activity  advisers" 
according  to  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,27).  Further,  they  indicate 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  adviser  to  understand  students,  to 
suggest  worthy  projects,  and  to  assist  students  unobtrusively  in 
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choosing  wise  courses  of  action. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,243)  draw  attention  to  the  need  for 
teachers  to  exercise  intelligent  restraint, 

Here  is  where  many  teachers  make  their  greatest  mistake,  that 
is  by  editing  or  rewriting  the  script  to  the  point  at  which  it 
is  no  longer  the  students T  work.  Such  practices,  done  mainly 
to  impress  the  community  with  the  high  attainment  of  the 
students  and  the  high  standards  of  the  school,  are  downright 
dishonest. 

Along  the  same  lines,  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,27) 
emphasize  that  the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  primarily  an 
adviser  and  counsellor,  a  behind-the-scenes  worker.  Under  the 
circumstances  he  constantly  studies  the  students  for  whom  he  is 
responsible,  ready  to  caution  students  when  they  appear  to  be  steering 
toward  pitfalls. 

Chalmers  (8),  in  pointing  out  that  pupils  must  learn  from 
practice  to  make  good  decisions,  says  "My  own  feeling  is  that  our 
students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  bad  judgment, 
to  make  their  mistakes  and  from  the  experience  they  gain,  to  acquire 
good  judgment."  Gruber  and  Beatty  affirm  (20,241) 

"Since  the  graduation  program  is  a  part  of  the  school's 
educational  activities,  it  should  not  be  stereotyped  or  imposed 
from  without.  Students  should  feel  responsibility  for  the 
program  from  its  inception.  The  longer  the  period  over  which 
it  is  planned,  the  more  varied  the  program,  and  the  more  students 
involved,  the  greater  will  be  the  realization  of  individual 
responsibility  for  group  success.  Many  writers  advocate  that 
the  students  select  the  theme  for  the  graduation  exercises  at 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  and  that  large  committees 
be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  individual  parts  of  the  project. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  for  planning  and  producing  the 
program  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  students  under  competent 
faculty  guidance.  The  selection  of  some  real  experience  which 
can  be  understood  by  the  students  and  can  be  portrayed  in  many 
different  ways,  calling  for  different  talents  and  degrees  of 
ability  is  most  desirable." 
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In  arguing  that  student  speakers  be  chosen  on  a  basis  other 
than  scholarship  alone,  McKown  (38,499)  points  out  that  use  of  the 
latter  criterion  by  itself  often  encourages  unethical  practices  by 
students,  parents  and  teachers.  He  mentions  that  selecting  "soft" 
courses  and  ’’easy”  teachers  all  of  which  are  detrimental  to  scholarship, 
have  taken  place  in  numerous  schools.  Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg 
(33,323)  support  McKownfs  stand  for  a  broader  criterion  by  quoting 
a  case  where  a  girl  chosen  on  scholarship  alone  was  so  overcome  by 
nervousness  that  she  could  not  even  read  her  speech,  let  alone  give 
it  from  memory. 

All  the  writers  whose  opinions  were  examined  advise  that 
planning  for  commencement  should  start  early.  McKown  (38,302)  impresses 
upon  the  reader  the  value  of  deciding  the  theme  and  contributing  topics 
as  soon  as  feasible  in  order  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  investigation, 
research,  study  and  practice. 

Commencement  programs  offering  educational  opportunities .  The 
1937  Commencement  Manual fs  section  on  trends  (41,12)  includes  the 
comment  "There  is  no  reason  why  a  good  speaker  cannot  deliver  a  vital, 
stimulating  message."  Nevertheless,  the  trend  is  away  from  formal 
addresses  by  outside  speakers. 

Fretwell  (18,370)  says  that  progress  is  being  made  slowly,  in 
most  cases,  by  modifications  of  the  traditional  program.  He  comments 
that  changes  are  based  on  the  idea  that  commencement  can  furnish  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  an  experience  that  is  educative  to  both  the 
school  and  the  community. 
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Glessner  (19,46)  describes  such  a  modified  program  which  is 
built  around  four  good  student  speakers  and  one  guest  speaker.  Evans 
(12,36)  praises  a  scheme  which  was  a  greater  modification  of  the 
traditional.  The  entire  program  was  built  around  five  honor  students 
selected  by  the  weighted  ballots  of  fellow-classmen  and  faculty  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship,  citizenship,  participation  and  general  service 
to  the  school.  The  selection  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  thirtieth 
week.  Together  with  the  principal,  these  seniors  set  up  the  program. 

A  theme  is  selected  and  the  activities  by  which  it  is  developed  depend 
on  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  honor  students. 

Johnson  and  Criss  (30,43-44)  tell  how  speech  and  dramatics  are 
used  in  a  commencement  program  in  which  pupils  seek  out  information 
and  share  it  with  their  parents  in  an  entertaining  and  spectacular 
presentation.  Fink  (14,38-40),  Hess  (24,197)  and  Fretwell  (18,373-75) 
give  examples  of  other  themes  and  programs  developed  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  National  Education  Association  1946  Commencement  Manual 
(42)  and  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  1957 
Commencement  Manual  (41,34-52)  provide  numerous  other  examples  of  program 
ideas  that  proved  successful. 

XII.  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AS  AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 

The  ninth  of  FinkTs  (15,116-134)  seventeen  objectives  of 
graduation  programs,  in  order  of  importance,  is  ,rTo  provide  an  opportunity 
for  co-operative  effort”. 
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Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,22)  include  graduation  as  one 
of  the  activities  of  a  school’s  cocurricular  program.  In  setting  out 
the  principles  of  a  good  cocurricular  program  they  state  that 
cooperation  is  basic.  They  point  out  that  each  activity  has  some 
objectives  which  are  unique  but  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  each 
is  but  one  of  many  contributing  to  the  development  of  boys  and  girls. 

In  addition  to  requiring  and  developing  cooperation  between 
activity  groups,  cocurricular  activities  can  provide  increased 
opportunities  for  taking  part  as  leaders  and  followers,  according  to 
Miller  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,43) •  They  point  out  that  these 
opportunities  must  be  planned  as  part  of  the  specific  objectives  of 
the  activity  and  should  not  be  left  to  chance. 

McKown  (38,43)  sees  cooperation  for  common  purposes  as  a  very 
important  component  of  citizenship,  one  that  the  traditional  school 
subjects  such  as  algebra,  history  and  language  do  not  teach.  He  states 
that  cooperation  limits  the  individual  beneficially  by  encouraging 
development  of  self-expression  to  less  selfish  ends,  hence  raising  it 
to  a  higher  plane. 

Fretwell  (18,18)  tells  us  that  the  theory  and  practice  which  he 
presents  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  unity  of  educational  experience 
of  the  pupil  and  of  the  school.  He  points  out  that  although  down  through 
history  curricular  and  extracurricular  activities  have  developed  along 
different  lines,  the  former  emphasized  by  teachers,  the  latter  by  pupils, 
the  modern  school  uses  all  educative  experiences  for  the  growth  of  the 
pupil.  Fretwell  (18, ix)  broadens  the  unity  to  include  all  who  participate 
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in  the  work  of  the  school:  the  state,  the  community,  the  parents, 
teachers  and  the  pupils.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
secondary  school  should  be  planned  and  all  the  groups  mentioned  should 
cooperate  in  the  planning. 

Specifically  referring  to  commencement,  Fretwell  (18,402)  states 
"Evidently,  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  there  must  be  constructive 
cooperative  planning".  He  (18,377)  points  out  that  organization  of 
the  commencement  situation  in  a  manner  that  facilitates  intelligent 
and  creative  participation  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  development 
and  presentation  of  the  program,  seems  to  characterize  the  schools 
that  have  broken  away  from  tradition. 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,339-40)  state  that  in  considering 
and  adopting  objectives  to  be  accomplished  through  graduation,  members 
of  the  senior  class  should  be  consulted  and  advice  should  also  be 
invited  from  school  council,  faculty  and  administrators.  The  actual 
committee  should  be  composed  of  a  competent  group  of  teachers  and 
representative  student  leaders  with  the  seniors  liberally  represented 
since  the  graduation  is  primarily  for  them.  Huggett  (23,21)  would 
also  involve  parents  in  democratic  and  cooperative  planning  of  graduation. 
Hess  (24,198)  suggests  that  the  personnel  should  be  determined  by  the 
type  of  program  but  includes  board  members  and  other  people  from  the 
community  as  possibilities. 

Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,71)  would  not  only  involve  the  class 
but  also  would  get  ideas  from  the  whole  school  and  the  community.  They 
would  also  involve  the  whole  class  in  production,  building  the  program 
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as  an  educational  activity  through  the  regular  senior  class  instructional 
program.  This  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  authors  of  a  section 
of  the  Twelfth  Yearbook  which  discusses  Critical  Problems  in  School 
Administration,  (3,251)  They  would  correlate  the  work  of  graduation 
preparation  with  the  regular  school  work  and  sponsor  the  kind  of 
program  which  requires  student  participation. 

Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,69)  criticize  the  traditional 
commencement  for  its  failure,  in  most  cases,  to  be  a  class  activity 
in  which  all  can  take  part  in  the  planning  and  presentation.  They 
advance  as  a  promising  possibility  for  improvement  the  original  class 
play  or  pageant  which  many  schools  use  as  a  main  activity  in  the 
graduation  program.  In  following  the  same  line  of  thought,  Gruber  and 
Beatty  (20,251)  state  that  every  senior  should  have  a  part  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  program  in  accord  with  his  ability.  In 
this  way,  every  department  of  the  school  and  almost  every  teacher 
should  have  a  part  in  planning,  preparing,  or  presenting  the  program. 

Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33,330)  assert  the  importance 
of  administrators,  teachers  and  class  cooperating  throughout  the  school 
year  by  being  alert  with  respect  to  selecting  from  the  class  the  most 
suitable  people  for  the  presentation  of  the  commencement  program.  The 
teachers  can  not  only  discover  this  personnel  but  also  develop  latent 
possibilities. 

With  regard  to  promoting  faculty  and  student  cooperation,  Gruber 


and  Beatty  (20,248)  state, 
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Students  and  staff  should  plan  cooperatively  even  in  the 
selection  of  the  outside  speaker  if  there  is  one.  All 
departments  of  the  school  should  feel  equally  important  in 
contributing  knowledge  and  special  skills  to  the  success  of 
the  graduation  adventure.  Students  for  the  various  parts  of 
the  program  should  be  selected  by  a  joint  faculty- student 
committee  at  regular  auditions  or  tryouts. 

Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33,345)  mention  in  their 
summary  that,  where  there  is  a  central  theme,  speakers  who  are  scheduled 
cooperate  by  building  their  speeches  around  the  theme. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,246-7)  emphasize  that  on  the  day  of 
graduation  everything  should  go  like  clockwork.  To  achieve  such 
results  requires  cooperation  of  students  and  faculty  alike. 

In  their  example  of  how  to  organize  a  graduation  function. 
Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,543)  have  large  numbers  of  pupils  take 
parts  in  tryouts  and  a  goodly  number  participate  in  the  eventual 
program.  Eblenfs  (11,75-6)  previously  mentioned  example  of  widespread 
participation  in  all  phases  of  a  graduation  program  was  an  example  of 
the  case  in  point. 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,49)  declare  that  it  is  through 
experiences  that  the  youth  discovers  and  realizes  the  resources  of  his 
nature  and  in  this  manner  the  pupil  comes  closer  to  a  realization  of 
his  potentialities.  Fretwell  (18, 106-7)  says, 

Pupils  themselves  are  interested  in  getting  things  done.  While 
the  guide  may  be  interested  in  civic  character  education  and  see 
pupil  participation  in  government  as  a  means  to  this  end,  the 
pupils  are  chiefly  interested  in  action.  They  desire  to 
organize  the  games,  to  celebrate  a  victory  in  assembly,  to 
regulate  traffic,  to  see  that  the  activities  in  which  they  are 
especially  interested  share  in  the  school  budget.  Teacher 
guides  see  in  these  desires  a  basis  for  enabling  pupils  to 
want  better  conditions  and  to  strive  cooperatively  to  satisfy 
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these  improved  wants.  The  working-out  of  the  attitude 
may  establish  desirable  habits  and  ultimately  result  in  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  work  in  situations  requiring  individual 
initiative  and  cooperative  effort. 

Graduation  is  a  prime  opportunity  for  the  development  of  team¬ 
work  among  students,  faculty,  administration  and  supervisory  personnel, 
which  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,18)  allege  makes  a  strong  contribution 
to  more  effective  school  administration.  They  explain  that  this 
teamwork  consists,  in  essence,  of  a  group  of  individuals  cooperating 
as  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  goals  which  have  been  agreed 
upon.  However,  as  these  writers  (40,96)  point  out  later,  the  way  is 
not  always  smooth,  and  they  advise  that, 

In  the  absence  of  a  director  of  activities,  the  principal  will 
need  to  insure  coordination  of  the  total  program  (cocurricular 
activities  generally)  and  to  help  overcome  difficulties  that  arise 
within  groups,  between  sponsors  and  sponsored  groups,  or  even 
between  activity  groups  themselves." 

XIII.  THE  MOTIVATING  INFLUENCE  OF  GRADUATION 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
desirability  of  setting  up  motivation  of  students  to  complete  their 
high  school  as  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  graduation  functions. 

In  FinkTs  study  (15,48),  one  of  the  preliminary  twenty-four 
objectives  compiled  from  related  literature  and  opinions  of  secondary 
school  principals  was  "to  encourage  undergraduates  to  complete  their 
high  school  education."  Subsequently,  a  group  of  college  administration 
professors  (15,116-34)  evaluated  the  twenty-four  objectives.  In  so-doing 
they  eliminated  seven  of  them.  The  objective  mentioned  above  did  not 
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appear  in  the  finalized  list. 

McKown  (38 >489)  states  that  one  of  the  important  values  of 
commencement  activities  is  their  action  as  an  incentive  to  students. 

He  conceives  of  this  motivation  being  effected  in  several  ways. 
Commencement  signifies  completion  and  there  is  a  natural  desire  to 
complete  something  instead  of  leaving  it  uncompleted.  The  ceremony 
helps  to  establish  participation  in  graduation  as  the  thing  to  do, 
something  that  all  students  should  achieve.  Watching  older  friends 
graduate  spurs  on  the  younger  students. 

Fretwell  (18,399)  says  that  the  graduation  function  can  show 
other  classes,  especially  the  juniors,  what  another  class  has  done,  and 
throws  out  a  challenge  to  improve  on  past  records.  With  the  help  of 
the  seniors,  the  lower  classes  can  get  a  clearer  understanding  of 
individual  and  school  problems.  Through  having  a  definite  part  in  the 
unfinished  work  of  school  improvement  they  may  be  encouraged  to 
continue  in  school. 

Miller, Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,533)  see  stimulation  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  to  complete  the  twelve  years  in  high  school  as  a  concomitant 
result  of  publicly  honoring  the  graduates.  Hence  the  investigator 
concludes  that  although  motivation  might  not  be  a  primary  objective,  it 
can  be  a  valuable  outcome  of  graduation  functions.  As  such  it  becomes 
a  criterion  of  desirable  practice. 

XIV.  GRADUATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  DEVELOPING  SCHOOL  MORALE 


"To  develop  school  morale"  is  the  tenth  item  on  Finkfs  (15,116-34) 
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list  of  objectives.  However  there  is  relatively  little  material  in 
the  literature  that  deals  directly  with  the  development  of  morale  through 
graduation  functions. 

McKown  (38,l6)  speaks  of  morale  in  terms  of  group  spirit, 
bringing  the  school  together,  unifying  it,  developing  the  "we  feeling", 
pride  in  the  institution  as  a  whole,  as  something  which  makes  the 
individual  prouder  of  both  the  school  and  his  connection  with  it.  He  also 
speaks  of  it  as  unified,  intelligent  public  opinion.  In  discussing 
the  purposes  of  school  assemblies,  McKown  mentions  that  morale,  among 
a  number  of  qualities,  is  based  upon  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
school — its  traditions,  activities  and  programs.  He  tells  us  that  the 
assembly  is  a  clearing  house  which  brings  together  all  school  activities. 
Through  it  the  many  seemingly  unrelated  and  disconnected  units  are 
correlated  into  a  complete  whole  by  the  common  cause,  an  assembly,  which 
requires  a  united  effort  and  attention  from  them. 

Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,231)  indicate  how  graduation  can  become  a 
morale-building  focal  point: 

A  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  graduation  program  can  be 
developed  only  if  the  whole  school,  both  faculty  and  students, 
realizes  that  this  event  is  the  culmination  of  the  four  years 
of  school  activity  and  the  embodiment  of  its  ideals.  A  heightened 
interest  and  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
graduation  program  will  bring  about  a  stiffening  of  school  morale 
that  few  other  activities  will  produce. 

The  possibility  of  boosting  morale  is  no  doubt  what  Miller,  Moyer 
and  Patrick  (40,343)  have  in  mind  when  they  say  that  it  is  psychologically 
unsound  to  single  out  a  few  seniors  for  honors  at  graduation — they  should 
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be  honored  as  a  group.  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,243)  support  this  stand. 

Graduation  is  a  time  for  honoring  the  graduates  as  a  group 
rather  than  for  honoring  them  as  individuals.  As  much  as 
possible  should  be  done  to  foster  this  group  spirit.  For 
example,  the  names  of  the  graduates  should  appear  alphabetically 
on  the  program  rather  than  in  order  of  average  or  grouped 
according  to  courses. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (20,240),  says 

By  pageantry,  tableaux,  music,  art,  dramatics,  and  the  newer 
forms  of  public  discussion,  and  by  demonstration,  the  graduating 
class  has  been  able  to  contribute  toward  a  revitalization  of 
interest  in  the  secondary  school,  its  opportunities,  and  its 
responsibilities.  By  these  methods,  the  public  has  been  vividly 
informed  of  aspects  of  present-day  education  which  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  mere  verbal  methods. 

It  is  seen  that  the  literature  offers  evidence  of  commencement  presenting 
considerable  possibility  as  a  morale  builder.  It  also  indicates  that 
strong  interest  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
program  are  factors  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  school  morale. 

Graduation  is  a  propitious  time  for  seeking  the  community 
support  that  raises  and  maintains  morale.  Interesting,  informative 
programs  must  be  planned  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion. 


XV.  GRADUATION  AND  GUIDANCE 


Fink  (15,116-34)  in  his  list  of  objectives  for  graduation 
programs,  has  stated  the  following  which  would  seem  to  perform  a 
guidance  function  if  attained: 

11.  To  emphasize  the  democratic  ideal. 

12.  To  impress  the  graduating  class  with  its  obligation  to 

society. 

13.  To  inspire  the  graduate  to  higher  accomplishment. 
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The  traditional  graduation  program  seeks  to  perform  a  guidance 
function  through  the  addresses  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  program. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  speeches  are  a  feature  that  is  decried 
frequently  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  1957  Manual  (41,11-2)  is  that 
the  blame  might  be  placed  better  on  the  choice  of  speakers  than  on  the 
idea  of  having  a  speaker.  No  reason  is  seen  for  a  good  speaker  not 
being  able  to  make  a  real  contribution  through  stating  a  vital  message 
briefly  and  pointedly. 

Several  of  Gruber  and  Beatty’s  (20,30)  suggestions  for  the 
activity  program  generally  would  seem  to  lead  toward  Fink’s  three 
’’guidance”  objectives  mentioned  above  and  might  be  good  pointers  for 
advisers  of  students  preparing  graduation  programs.  Gruber  and  Beatty 
assert  that  each  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  enrich  his  experience  by 
exploring  other  than  the  required  school  subjects,  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  apply  what  he  learns  directly  to  life  situations,  he  should  become 
aware  of  community  problems  and  learn  to  attack  them  with  intelligence 
and  he  should  increasingly  recognize,  assume  and  share  responsibility. 

Kilzer,  Stephenson  and  Nordberg  (33,380)  mention  that  certain 
teachers,  especially,  are  in  a  position  to  discover  pupils’  latent  or 
developed  capabilities  which  might  be  used  in  the  graduation  program. 

Evans  (12,36)  indicates  how,  in  selecting  students  for  program 
parts,  citizenship,  activity  participation  and  general  service  were 
considered. 

Jacobson  (28,257)  points  out  that  a  number  of  carefully  trained 
students  selected  for  speaking  ability  rather  than  scholastic  achievement 
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sometimes  occupy  the  time  formerly  given  to  an  outside  speaker.  They 
discuss  topics  of  interest  related  to  school  experiences,  the  role  of 
education,  current  issues  and  the  like. 

These  writers  do  not  mention  the  above  examples  specifically 
as  instances  of  graduation  activities  performing  guidance  functions. 
However  the  effect  is  to  facilitate  recognition  of  latent  pupil  ability, 
to  encourage  desirable  pupil  activity  and  to  promote  study  of  vital 
issues. 


McKown  (38,489)  is  a  little  more  explicit  in  what  he  says, 

Graduation  is  an  appropriate  time  for  a  brief  backward  glance, 
but  more  important,  it  is  a  time  when  the  student  must  face  the 
crossroads  of  ,rWhat  next?”  A  sensible  program  makes  him  highly 
appreciative  of  what  his  parents  and  community  have  done  for 
him  and  of  his  own  obligations,  provides  an  inspiration  of  a 
high  and  effective  type,  and  brings  a  real  challenge  to  him 
concerning  his  future. 

The  baccalaureate  service  is  a  means  of  bringing  youth  into 
contact  with  good  influence  according  to  Gruber  and  Beatty  (20,232). 
These  writers  assert  that  a  suitable  principal  address  for  this  service 
should  deal  with  ethical  character  or  applied  religion. 

Fretwell  (18,402)  emphasizes  the  fact  that  graduation  is  an 
excellent  occasion  for  giving  advice,  not  only  because  the  time  to  use 
the  counsel  is  close  at  hand,  but  because  the  circumstances  make  the 
senior  students  highly  receptive.  He  points  out  that  there  is  nothing 
new  about  the  doctrine  of  emotional  satisfaction  in  relation  to 
continued  effort  and  that  much  which  is  finest  in  human  relations  and 
achievements  is  based  in  emotions.  He  states,  "Commencement  brings  a 
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flood-tide  of  feeling;  it  is  a  favourable  time  to  guide  action  on  the 
highest  plane  of  which  the  participants  are  capable."  He  believes  that 
wise  guidance  in  such  a  situation  might  enable  pupils  and  the  whole 
school  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  best  that  the  school  has  achieved 
through  its  pupils.  Further,  pupils  might  rationalize  worthwhile  habits 
so  that  these  habits  have  a  better  chance  of  lasting. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fretwell  (18,398)  cautions  that  parents  can 
become  so  carried  away  that  they  think  education  of  their  child  is 
complete  so  "Commencement,  while  celebrating  the  present,  should  point 
the  way  for  the  future." 

Also  related  to  guidance  is  the  concern  of  Bent  and  McCann 
(4,275-6),  French,  Hull  and  Dodds  (17,370),  and  others,  that  all  pupils 
receive  the  same  high  school  diploma.  They  are  apprehensive  that 
having  various  diplomas  might  result  in  the  operation  of  prestige  factors 
which  would  affect  a  pupil* s  choice  of  courses,  sometimes  detrimentally. 
Presenting  a  common  diploma  would  eliminate  this  possible  handicap  to 
the  guidance  personnel  of  the  school. 

It  seems  that  the  traditional  graduation  program  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  guidance  effect  of  one  speech  which  has  often  been 
lacking  in  effectiveness.  The  vitalized  program,  depending  greatly  on 
the  capability  of  the  adviser,  can  create  a  long-term  relationship 
during  which  the  pupil  puts  forth  considerable  effort  in  research, 
thought  and  discussion  related  to  real  problems  that  concern  himself,  the 
school  and  the  community.  The  final  act,  the  graduation  program,  serves 
mainly  to  display  the  value  of  the  long  term  process  and  of  the  thinking 
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behind  it. 


XVI.  GRADUATION  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 

The  related  literature  is  in  general  agreement  about  the 
importance  of  systematic  evaluation  of  all  forms  of  student  activities. 
Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,339)  say, 

The  effective  development  of  any  educational  enterprise  calls 
for  three  closely  related  steps — planning,  putting  the  plans 
into  effect,  and  appraising  results.  A  sound  philosophy 
suggests  that  student  activities  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Unfortunately,  enthusiasts  for  the  values  of  the  activity 
program  have  too  frequently  stopped  with  the  first  two  steps. 

Fretwell  (18,14)  tells  us  that  both  during  each  semester  and 
at  its  conclusion  there  should  be  serious  attempts  on  the  part  of  all 
teachers  and  pupils  to  evaluate  all  of  those  activities  in  which  they 
have  a  part. 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,23)  agree  that  there  has  been 
too  little  attention  given  to  evaluation  of  activities.  They  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  judging  the  program  is 
mandatory  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  at  a  high  level.  The  need  for 
continuous  assessment  rather  than  a  periodic  program  is  emphasized,  one 
in  which  parents  and  others  directly  affected,  as  well  as  teachers  and 
students,  are  invited  to  participate.  Not  only  should  the  results  of 
the  evaluation  be  studied  carefully,  but  where  need  for  change  becomes 
evident,  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the  program  in  the  light  of  the 
findings. 

Bent  and  McCann  (4,183)  draw  to  our  attention  the  severe 
criticism  the  activity  program  has  attracted  because  of  the  time  it 
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required  at  the  expense  of  classroom,  laboratory  and  library  periods. 

They  feel,  though,  that  these  same  activities  have  made  a  strong 
contribution  through  motivating  attendance,  retaining  pupils  in  school, 
securing  parental  interest  and  support,  and  providing  learning  activities 
that  would  not  be  available  otherwise.  These  same  activities  can  be  of 
significant  assistance  in  providing  a  comprehensive  program  if  well- 
planned  and  administered,  but  if  poorly  planned  they  produce  a  case  of 
the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  In  view  of  this  situation  the  program  must  be 
studied  carefully,  particularly  at  points  where  the  criticism  is  aimed. 
Then,  on  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  in  each  instance,  a  decision  must 
be  made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  modification  should  be  made. 

Graduation  is  just  one  of  those  activities  which  must  be 
considered  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  but  merely  to  cut  down  or 
increase  the  amount  of  time  allotted  is  not  sufficient.  In  the  words 
of  Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,31)  "Such  an  evaluation  will  indicate 
strengths  which  should  receive  further  support  as  well  as  weaknesses 
which  should  be  corrected". 

Johnston  and  Faunce  (31,344)  are  quite  explicit  regarding  the 
nature  of  evaluation.  They  define  it  as  "the  process  of  observing, 
recording  and  appraising  significant  changes  in  individuals  and  groups 
and  the  effectiveness  of  organized  effort  to  achieve  desirable  changes." 
Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  concern  is  with  the  value  of  an 
experience  or  an  activity.  This  value,  in  turn,  must  be  judged  in  terms 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  experience(s)  and/or  activity  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  sound  objectives.  If  the  judgments  are  to  be  valid, 
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they  must  be  based  on  methods  appropriate  to  the  values  which  are  being 
sought.  Specifically  relating  to  student  activity,  Johnston  and  Faunce 
(31,344)  say  there  is  a  two-fold  aim, 

We  are  concerned  to  learn  what  is  happening  to  the  individual 
member  of  a  club  or  team.  We  are  also  concerned  to  appraise 
the  effectiveness  of  the  various  student  organisations  and  of 
the  program  as  a  whole. 

Focussing  attention  on  the  graduation  again,  Miller,  Moyer  and 
Patrick  (40,528)  tell  us  that  teachers, administrators  and  parents  have 
questioned  the  value  of  some  of  the  many  activities  in  which  members 
of  the  senior  class  engage  before  graduation  day.  They  wonder  if  all 
these  activities  are  desirable  or  necessary.  Should  the  time  for  the 
activities  be  condensed  into  one,  or  at  most,  two  weeks?  Should  some 
of  the  activities  be  given  closer  supervision?  These  and  many  similar 
questions  have  been  asked.  One  way  to  get  reasonable  answers  is  to 
analyze  critically  the  activities  and  weigh  their  values  in  terms  of 
the  school’s  objectives  and  the  total  effect  on  the  school  program. 

McKown  (38,516)  maintains  that  it  is  just  as  logical  to  attempt 
evaluations  of  the  various  events  and  activities  of  the  commencement 
schedule  as  it  is  to  measure  the  students’  success  in  academic  subjects 
such  as  algebra,  Latin  or  English.  He  grants  that  it  is  probably  far 
more  difficult  because  we  do  not  have  the  instruments  with  which  to 
measure.  However,  in  his  opinion,  these  will  come  in  time  if  school 
people  develop  a  policy  of  attempting  such  evaluation. 

McKown  (38,516)  suggests  that  competent  people  such  as  teachers, 
administrators, parents, patrons ,  alumni,  and  even  students,  rate  the 
various  items  of  each  commencement  program.  Further,  McKown  (38,516)  says, 
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These  evaluations,  once  made,  should  be  summarized  and  filed 
away  for  serious  study  when  the  next  event  is  being  planned. 

Only  by  such  a  continuous  and  serious  study  of  the  many  and 
varied  phases  of  this  all-important  subject,  a  wise  and 
sensible  use  of  all  available  material,  and  a  constant  and  alert 
watchfulness  for  the  new  and  original,  will  commencement 
become  what  it  should  be — the  most  important  educational 
event  in  the  yearfs  schedule. 

Miller,  Moyer  and  Patrick  (40,546)  not  only  say  that  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  entire  procedure  is  necessary  but  also  maintain  that 
responsibilities  for  the  yearTs  graduation  have  not  been  completely 
discharged  until  copies  of  the  results  of  the  evaluation  with  recommend¬ 
ations  for  next  year  are  filed. 
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XVII.  SUMMARY  OF  CRITERIA,  DERIVED  FROM  RELATED  LITERATURE,  FOR 
GRADUATION  PRACTICES  POSSESSING  EDUCATIONAL 

VALUE 


I.  General  Principles 

A.  School  activities,  including  those  of  graduation,  are  valuable  in 
the  measure  that  they  contribute  to  attainment  of  the  general 
aims  of  the  school. 

B.  There  is  not  complete  agreement  regarding  the  relative  importance 
of  objectives.  However  the  following  is  a  list  arranged  in 
order  of  importance  as  the  result  of  a  comprehensive,  careful 
study : 

1.  To  strengthen  community- school  relations 

2.  To  interpret  the  school  to  its  patrons 

3.  To  promote  interest  in  education  generally 

4.  To  honor  the  class  generally 

3.  To  provide  for  the  class  an  educational  experience  in  itself 
valuable 

6.  To  offer  an  opportunity  for  active  pupil  participation 

7.  To  encourage  creative  effort  in  a  large  range  of  activities 

8.  To  present  a  program  that  grows  out  of  pupil  experience 
9*  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  cooperative  effort 

10.  To  develop  school  morale 

11.  To  emphasize  the  democratic  ideal 

12.  To  impress  the  graduating  class  with  its  obligations  to  society 

13.  To  inspire  the  graduate  to  higher  accomplishment 

14.  To  present  a  carefully  planned  program  that  will  provide  a 
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worthwhile  experience  for  persons  of  varying  backgrounds 

15.  To  vitalize  the  year’s  work 

16.  To  introduce  to  the  audience  the  product  of  the  school 

17.  To  recognize  meritorious  achievement 

C.  The  specific  objectives  of  any  school’s  graduation  function  should 

be  based  upon  the  local  situation. 

II.  Planning 

A.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  function,  planning  should  commence 
early.  A  planning  period  of  at  least  four  months,  preferably 
six  to  eight,  should  be  utilized  for  best  results. 

B.  The  planning  committee  should  include  members  from  most  or  all 
groups  interested  in  the  success  of  the  graduation  function: 
administration,  teachers,  student  body,  parents  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  community. 

C.  The  number  of  teachers  required  to  assume  supervisory  responsi¬ 
bility  should  depend  upon  the  type  of  program  and  the  size  of 
the  school.  As  far  as  possible  these  teachers  should  have  the 
interest,  time  and  talents  to  make  all  phases  of  the  program 
learning  situations. 

III.  Choice  of  Program  Items 

A.  The  newer  type  of  vitalized  program  which  is  closely  related  to 
the  work  of  the  school  offers  greater  possibilities  for  educational 
value  than  the  traditional  type  of  ceremony  which  is  copied  from 
college  graduations. 

B.  Research,  previous  successes,  talent,  supervisory  assistance  and 
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community  interest  should  be  considered  in  selecting  program  items. 

C.  Desirable  characteristics  of  a  program  are: 

1.  It  provides  opportunities  for  a  large  number  of  pupils,  both 
graduands  and  undergraduates,  to  participate. 

2.  It  displays  impressively  some  of  the  desirable  knowledge,  skills 
and  attitudes  which  the  school  teaches. 

3.  It  demonstrates,  describes  or  in  some  other  way,  indicates 
how  the  pupil  learnings  are  significant. 

4.  A  suitable  guest  speaker  can  make  a  significant  contribution 
but  other  types  of  program  items  have  the  advantage  of 
involving  more  people.  Examples  are  short  student  addresses, 
pageants,  plays?  demonstrations,  symposiums  and  film  slides  of 
student  activities. 

5.  It  has  a  unifying  theme. 

6.  It  honors  the  class  as  a  whole,  stressing  the  accomplishments 
of  the  pupils  as  a  group. 

7.  It  includes  a  reasonable  amount  of  good  music.  The  music  is 
especially  desirable  if  it  is  played  by  students  of  the  school 
whose  students  are  being  honored. 

8.  It  is  brief,  preferably  not  longer  than  sixty  minutes.  If  the 
main  item  is  a  pageant  or  other  interesting  dramatic  activity, 
this  limit  might  be  extended  to  not  longer  than  two  hours. 

9.  It  gives  recognition  to  the  graduands  by  a  brief  but  effective 
procedure  in  which  the  audience  can  see  and  clearly  identify 
each  participant. 
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10.  It  has  appropriate  people  perform  the  significant  acts:  the 
principal  introduces  the  graduates;  a  board  member, 
preferably  the  chair-man,  gives  official  recognition  to 
eligible  pupils. 

D.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  the 
processional,  recessional,  invocation,  benediction,  valedictory 
and  salutatory.  If  they  are  included  they  should  be  brief  and 
functional. 

E.  The  following  types  of  items  are  considered  unsuitable  for 
graduation  programs:  presentations  of  awards,  gifts  to  individuals, 
gift  to  the  school,  flowers,  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
president  of  the  succeeding  senior  class,  and  eulogies. 

IV.  Development  of  Program 

A.  As  much  as  possible  preparation  of  the  graduation  program  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  normal  Instructional  activities  of 
the  school. 

B.  Decorations  should  be  simple  and  in  good  taste. 

C.  Items  should  be  sincere, dignified,  meaningful  and  interesting. 

D.  Participants  should  be  chosen  on  a  broader  basis  than  academic 
achievement  alone;  an  important  consideration  is  ability  to 
perform  capably  before  an  audience. 

V.  School  Sponsored  Supplementary  Graduation  Activities 

A.  There  should  be  a  number  of  these  supplementary  activities 

sufficient  to  provide  a  variety  of  social  experiences  without 
interfering  with  other  phases  of  the  instructional  program. 
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Spacing  the  activities  throughout  the  year  permits  a  greater 
number  of  them  but  it  also  removes  the  cumulative  effect  created 
by  a  number  of  graduation  events  during  a  short  period. 

B.  The  most  generally  accepted  supplementary  events  are  the  senior 
prom  and  Class  Day  program  (similar  to  some  of  Alberta Ts  awards 
programs) . 

C.  The  Class  Day  program  at  its  best  is  personal  and  humorous  but 
should  retain  dignity. 

D.  A  baccalaureate  service  is  highly  regarded  by  some  but  careful 
planning  to  avoid  religious  complications  is  imperative. 

E.  A  senior  play  is  acceptable  provided  it  climaxes  normal  drama 
activity. 

VI.  Unsponsored  Commencement  Activities 

There  should  be  no  unsponsored  graduation  activities.  If  they 
persist  probably  the  school  should  either  sponsor  them  or  sanction 
them  and  cooperate  with  the  community  in  supervising  them. 

VII.  Participation 

A.  The  graduation  function  should  honor  only  those  who  completely 
fulfil  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  school. 

B.  The  great  majority  of  administrators  believe  that  graduation 
function  procedures  should  not  differentiate  between  eligible 
participants  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  academic 
achievements. 

VIII.  Financing  Graduation  Activities 

A.  The  school  board  should  pay  all  program  expenses  and  the  pupils 
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should  be  responsible  for  their  personal  expenses. 

B.  Program  expenses  should  be  minimized  by  using  school  resources 
and  keeping  the  decorations  simple  but  in  good  taste. 

C.  Pupils’  personal  expenses  should  be  kept  low  by  eliminating 
flowers,  personal  gifts  and  competition  in  dress.  The  use  of 
graduation  robes  in  colors  other  than  black  or  white  is  highly 
regarded  as  a  method  of  minimizing  problems  related  to  dress. 

IX.  Graduation  as  a  Public  Relations  Medium 

A.  Pupil  presentations  should  interpret  school  activities  and  show 
the  problems  and  methods  of  modern  education. 

B.  The  community  should  be  involved  in  the  program  in  various  ways. 

C.  The  locale  of  the  function  should  be  convenient  for  the  spectators 

and  offer  sufficient  reasonably  comfortable  seating  accommodation. 

D.  The  event  should  be  scheduled  for  a  convenient  time  and  there 
should  be  no  admission  charge. 

E.  School  facilities  should  be  used  where  they  are  suitable. 

F.  The  program  should  move  smoothly  at  a  good  pace. 

G.  The  graduation  audience  should  be  given  a  clear,  concise, 

carefully  worded,  well-printed  program  sheet. 

X.  Graduation  as  a  Learning  Situation 

A.  Pupils  should  experience  the  maximum  reasonable  responsibility 
for  planning  under  appropriate  staff  supervision. 

B.  Planning  experiences  should  motivate  initiative,  promote  review 
of  school  learnings  and  stimulate  awareness  of  future  needs  and 
possibilities. 
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C.  A  staff  adviser  should  be  understanding,  stimulate  pupil  ideas 
and  influence  pupils  to  consider  their  ideas  carefully  so  they 
learn  to  choose  wisely.  The  adviser  should  permit  the  pupils  to 
feel  responsibility  while  the  adviser  guides,  counsels  and 
encourages  without  giving  evidence  of  dominating. 

D.  Pupils  should  present  their  own  work,  not  that  of  a  ghost  writer. 

E.  Pupil  speakers  should  either  discuss  a  familiar  topic  or 
investigate  a  topic  under  the  guidance  of  teachers. 

XI.  Graduation  as  a  Morale  Builder 

A.  The  graduation  program  should  improve  morale  by  helping  pupils  to 
realize  their  potential,  by  affording  satisfaction  through 
accomplishment  and  by  bringing  administration,  staff  and  pupils 
into  a  close  relationship  for  the  achievement  of  a  recognized 
common  goal. 

B.  School  morale  should  benefit  from  the  knowledge  of  community 
interest  and  approval  demonstrated  by  those  attending  the  function. 

XII.  Graduation  as  a  Means  of  Guidance 

A.  The  program  should  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  emphasize 
ideals,  stress  responsibilities  and  inspire  graduates  to  continued 
accomplishments . 

B.  Commencement  should  orient  by  reviewing  what  has  been  done,  how 
it  was  done  and  what  remains  to  be  done  by  the  seniors. 

C.  Various  phases  of  graduation  activities  should  assist  the  seniors 
to  recognize  their  abilities  and  should  promote  pupils T 
consideration  of  vital  issues. 
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XIII*  Evaluation  Procedures 

A.  There  should  be  a  plan  for  comprehensive,  systematic  evaluation 
of  the  program. 

B.  Competent  local  people  interested  in  the  graduation  function 
should  rate  the  various  items  of  each  commencement  program. 

C.  Evaluation  records  should  be  retained  from  year  to  year  so 
that  where  there  is  need  for  change  revisions  can  be  made  by 
succeeding  graduation  planners. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  GRADUATION  PROGRAM 

This  and  the  succeeding  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  reporting 
and  discussing  the  data  from  the  questionnaire  survey  of  Alberta 
graduation  practices.  Data  adjudged  by  the  investigator  to  be  of 
primary  importance  in  deciding  the  suitability  of  Alberta  practices  have 
been  presented  in  tabular  form.  Secondary  data  have  been  consigned 
to  Appendix  D  as  supporting  information  and  reference  is  made  to  them 
where  they  apply. 

As  the  practices  are  set  forth  they  are  scrutinized  in  the  light 
of  the  criteria  previously  compiled  from  the  literature.  At  the  same 
time  any  major  discrepancies  in  practice  between  large  and  small  schools 
are  made  the  subject  of  comment. 

Program,  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  includes  the  items 
presented  and  all  practices  related  to  the  machinery  for  organizing, 
preparing  and  presenting  these  items. 

I.  DATE  OF  GRADUATION 

As  shown  in  Table  II,  90.5  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  reporting 
held  their  graduation  functions  between  May  1st  and  June  30th,  inclusive. 
This  is  significant  in  two  respects.  First,  it  indicates  that  these 
schools  held  their  functions  before  their  seniors  had  written  their 
final  examinations,  that  is,  before  anyone  knew  whether  they  had  graduated. 
Secondly,  commencement  was  over  before  the  examinations  commenced  but 
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TABLE  II 

DATES  OF  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Date  of  Graduation  Function  Percentage  of  Schools 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

January  1  to  April  30,  inclusive 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

May  1  to  May  15,  inclusive 

23.2 

29.2 

25.6 

May  16  to  May  31 >  inclusive 

53.6 

50.0 

52.1 

June  1  to  June  30,  inclusive 

11.6 

16.7 

13.7 

September  1  to  December  31,  inclusive3- 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

Unstated 

5.8 

0.0 

3.4 

aSince  high  schools  did  not  operate  during  July  and  August,  no 
schools  held  graduation  functions  during  those  months. 
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preceded  them  by  such  a  short  period  that  it  might  have  affected  the 
academic  success  of  some  pupils.  This  would  be  particularly  true  for  the 
13.7  per  cent  whose  schools  had  their  functions  during  June.  The 
percentage  of  large  schools  holding  their  functions  between  June  1st  and 
June  30th  was  16.7,  considerably  higher  than  the  percentage  of  small 
schools  holding  theirs  during  the  same  period,  10.1. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  3«4  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  reporting 
a  function  held  it  between  September  1st  and  December  31st.  These  were 
schools  that  scheduled  the  event  after  school  convened  in  the  fall,  when 
the  pupils  knew  who  had  qualified  for  diplomas.  In  addition  to  these, 
officials  of  four  other  schools  mentioned  that  they  had  staged  assemblies 
at  which  the  graduates,  or  some  of  them,  were  given  recognition.  This 
means  that  eight  schools  or  6.8  per  cent  of  those  reporting  functions, 
held  some  sort  of  graduation  assembly  in  the  fall.  These  constituted 
10.4  per  cent  of  the  larger  schools  and  4*3  per  cent  of  the  smaller  ones. 
As  to  location,  two,  which  constitute  1.7  per  cent,  are  in  the  north  and 
six  or  5.1  per  cent,  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  None 
are  in  the  central  part. 


II.  PLANNING  GRADUATION 

Length  of  planning  period.  The  planning  periods  indicated  in 
Table  III  are  rather  brief.  Only  12.0  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported 
a  period  longer  than  sixteen  weeks,  whereas  the  literature  suggests  that 
at  least  four  months  be  allowed  for  this  phase.  With  18.8  per  cent  in 
this  group,  the  larger  schools  appeared  to  be  providing  more  adequately 
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TABLE  III 

LENGTHS  OF  GRADUATION  PLANNING  PERIODS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Approximate  Planning  Period  Percentage  of  Schools 


Small  Large  Total 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=48  N=117 


Less  than  3  weeks 

4.3 

0.0 

2.6 

3  to  5  weeks,  inclusive 

23.2 

12.5 

18.8 

6  to  7  weeks,  inclusive 

14.5 

12.5 

13.7 

8  to  9  weeks,  inclusive 

20.3 

27.1 

23.1 

10  to  11  weeks,  inclusive 

14.5 

16.7 

15.4 

12  to  16  weeks,  inclusive 

10.1 

12.5 

11.1 

More  than  16  weeks 

7.2 

18.8 

12.0 

Not  indicated 

5.8 

0.0 

3  •  4 
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than  the  smaller  ones.  The  latter  reported  only  7.2  per  cent  of  their 
number  in  the  same  category.  The  medians  and  the  modes  for  planning 
periods  of  small,  large  and  total  schools,  all  lie  in  the  eight  to  nine 
week  range.  A  period  of  eight  to  sixteen  weeks  was  utilized  by  49.6 
per  cent  of  the  otal. 

Composition  of  planning  committees.  Thirty  different  planning 
committee  patterns  were  reported.  The  frequencies  of  the  fourteen  most 
common  ones  are  tabulated  in  Table  IV  which  includes  the  patterns 
reported  by  83.6  per  cent  of  the  schools.  All  the  schools  reported 
teachers  on  their  committees.  The  percentage  with  one  other  group 
represented  on  the  committee  was  37*3;  in  most  cases  the  other  group  was, 
of  course,  composed  of  students.  Two  groups,  in  addition  to  teachers, 
were  reported  by  35*9  per  cent  of  the  schools.  It  was  noteworthy  that 
14.5  per  cent  of  the  small  high  schools  and  8.3  per  cent  of  the  large 
high  schools  indicated  grade  XI  students  on  the  planning  committee, 
while  13.0  per  cent  of  the  small  and  2.1  per  cent  of  the  large  included 
both  grades  X  and  XI  pupils. 

Outsiders  on  the  committees  were  principally  Home  and  School 
Association  representatives.  The  latter  were  reported  by  14.3  per  cent 
of  small  high  schools  and  8.3  per  cent  of  the  large  ones.  A  few  schools 
reported  that  planning  committees  included  representatives  from  church 
groups,  Women’s  Institutes  and  school  boards. 

It  would  appear  that  the  planning  groups  satisfy  the  criterion 
for  varied  membership  quite  well  in  about  one-third  of  the  schools  and 
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fairly  well  in  over  one-half  of  the  cases. 

Data  regarding  sizes  of  planning  committees  are  presented  in 
Table  V  which  follows. 


TABLE  V 

NUMBERS  OF  PERSONS  ON  GRADUATION  PLANNING  COMMITTEES  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Persons  on  Committee  Percentage  of  Schools 

Small  Large  Total 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=48  N=117 

1  to  10,  inclusive  42.0  31*3  37 *6 

11  to  20,  inclusive  34«7  27.1  31*6 

Over  20  17-4  23.1  20.3 

The  planning  committees  with  over  twenty  members,  reported  by 
20.3  per  cent  of  the  schools,  would  seem  to  meet  the  criterion  for  large 
membership.  The  small  schools  among  the  31*6  per  cent  which  had 
committees  of  eleven  to  twenty  members  also  appear  to  qualify  in  this 
respect.  Proportionately,  the  planning  committees  of  small  schools, 
with  a  median  of  12  and  a  mean  of  13 .3  members,  would  seem  to  be  more 
adequate  in  size  than  those  of  large  schools,  which  have  a  median  of 

14.5  and  a  mean  of  16.3  members. 

The  review  of  related  literature  did  not  yield  any  specific 
criteria  with  respect  to  methods  of  selecting  members  for  planning 
committees.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  Table  VI  that  only 

8.5  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  that  all  their  pupil  representatives 
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were  selected  by  teachers  and  in  7-8  per  cent  of  the  schools  teachers 
had  a  part  in  selecting  pupils  while  in  54*0  per  cent  pupils  elected  all 
their  committee  members.  No  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  chosen 
for  committees  by  election.  From  16.1  per  cent  of  the  schools  came 
reports  of  pupil  requests  playing  a  part  in  selection  of  teacher 
representatives.  In  76.1  per  cent  of  the  schools,  volunteering,  tradition 
and  appointments  by  the  principal  were  the  means  of  deciding  which  teachers 
would  serve  on  graduation  planning  committees,  according  to  Table  VII. 

Although  methods  used  in  selecting  pupil  representatives  for 
graduation  planning  committees  differ  from  those  used  in  choosing  teacher 
representatives,  in  both  cases  the  methods  appear  to  be  appropriate.  The 
pupils  get  the  opportunity  to  assume  responsibility  in  electing  members 
of  their  own  group,  and  through  stating  their  preferences  for  certain 
teachers  to  advise  them,  a  basis  for  good  relations  is  established.  In 
the  cases  of  both  teacher  volunteers  and  staff  appointments  to  the 
planning  committee  by  the  principal  at  least  three  factors  favor  the 
likelihood  of  good  choices.  These  are  1)  teaching  load  would  be 
considered  2)  interest  would  play  a  part  in  selection  and  3)  personality 
would  be  considered. 

Teacher  role  in  planning  the  program.  Judging  by  the  figures  in 
Tables  VIII  and  IX  pages  105  and  106,  respectively,  there  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  parts  played  by  teachers  in  development  of  the  program. 
However,  in  view  of  the  vital  part  that  teachers  should  play  in  making 
the  planning  situation  educational  according  to  the  criteria,  the  statistics 
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'For  further  detail,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LVII. 
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TABLE  VIII 

PLANNING  THE  PROGRAM  -  PART  PLAYED  BY  THE  TEACHING  STAFF 
IN  SCHOOLS  WHICH  REPORTED  ONLY  ONE  TYPE  OF  ASSISTANCE 


Type  of  Assistance  Percentage  of  Schools 

Reporting  This  Type 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Regulatory  only 

8.7 

8.3 

8.5 

Sponsorship  only 

11.6 

25.0 

17.1 

Complete  responsibility 

15.9 

8.3 

12.8 

Indefinite 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Unstated 

2.9 

0 

1.7 

«  * 

«•  « 
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TABLE  IX 

PLANNING  THE  PROGRAM  -  PART  PLAYED  BY  THE  TEACHING  STAFF 
IN  SCHOOLS  WHERE  THE  TYPE  OF  ASSISTANCE  VARIED 


Type  of  Assistance  Percentage  of  Schools 

Reporting  This  Type 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N-48 

Total 

N=117 

Regulatory 

26.1 

35.4 

29.9 

Sponsorship 

44.9 

45.8 

45.3 

Complete  responsibility 

IB. 8 

10.4 

15.4 

•  -  -I 
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are  heartening.  Of  the  large  schools,  25.0  per  cent  report  sponsorship 
to  be  the  only  part  played  by  their  teachers,  and  45 .3  per  cent  report 
sponsorship  by  some  teachers  who  assist  in  planning  the  graduation  program. 
Of  the  small  schools,  11.6  per  cent  report  only  sponsorship  and  44*9  per 
cent  report  that  the  relationship  is  that  of  sponsor  in  the  case  of  some 
teachers.  Only  12.8  per  cent  of  the  schools  surveyed  reported  that  all 
teachers  supervising  graduation  took  over  complete  responsibility  and 
15.4  per  cent  indicated  that  some  took  over  complete  personal  responsibility 
for  organizing  and  administering  the  preparations.  (See  Part  6(c)  of  the 
questionnaire  in  Appendix  A  for  definitions  of  assistance  categories.) 

III.  NATURE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Items  appearing  on  Alberta  graduation  programs.  The  survey  data 
reveal  that  Alberta  high  school  graduation  programs  include  a  range  of 
at  least  fifty  different  items.  As  indicated  in  Table  X,  twenty-one 
of  these  are  found  in  20.5  per  cent  or  more  of  the  programs  and  eleven 
are  found  in  47.9  per  cent  or  more. 

The  most  frequently  used  item,  an  address  by  a  guest  speaker,  is 
acceptable  according  to  the  criteria.  However,  the  fact  that  92.3  per 
cent  of  the  schools  had  an  outside  speaker  is  probably  an  indication  that 
the  main  program  item  should  be  varied  more  from  year  to  year. 

The  second  most  popular  item,  the  valedictory,  would  be  acceptable 
if  it  were  very  brief,  but  might  well  be  eliminated  according  to  the  related 
literature.  The  musical  numbers,  in  third  place,  are  excellent  items. 

The  fourth  place  item,  invocation  is  acceptable  if  it  is  brief  but  might 
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TABLE  X 

ITEMS  APPEARING  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Item 

Percentage  of  Schools 
Reporting  this  Item 

Small  Large  Total 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=48  N=117 

Address  by  outside  speaker  (beyond  staff  and 


student  body) 

94.2 

89.6 

92.3 

Valedictory 

97.1 

83.3 

91.5 

Musical  numbers 

78.3 

64.6 

72.6 

Invocation 

66.7 

72.9 

69.2 

Tribute  to  teaching  staff  by  student  speaker 

69.6 

66.7 

68.4 

Tribute  to  parents  by  student  speaker 

66.7 

62.5 

65.O 

Processional 

52.2 

68.8 

59.0 

Presentation  of  gifts  to  individuals3- 

53.1 

45.8 

51.3 

Presentation  of  class  by  the  principal 

49.3 

54.2 

51.3 

Tribute  to  school  board  by  student  speaker 

53.6 

43.8 

49.6 

Class  history 

46 . 4 

50.0 

47.9 

Conferring  of  diplomas 

33.3 

37.5 

35.0 

Welcome  to  audience  by  student  speaker 

31.9 

29.2 

30.8 

Baccaulaureate 

27.5 

31.3 

29.1 

Presentation  of  prizes  for  merit 

31.9 

22.9 

28.2 

Presentation  of  flowers  to  individuals^ 

33.3 

18.8 

27.4 

aFor  more  detailed  information,  see  Appendix  D,  Tables  LVIII  and 

LIX. 

^For  more  detailed  information,  see  Appendix  D,  Tables  LX  and  LXI. 
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TABLE  X  (continued) 


Program  Item 


Percentage  of  Schools 
Reporting  this  Item 

Small  Large  Total 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=48  N=117 


Recessional 

24.6 

29.2 

26.5 

Student  commentary  regarding  school  activities 

29.0 

22.9 

26.5 

Salutatory 

31.9 

14.6 

24.8 

Farewell  to  senior  class 

26.1 

12.5 

20.5 

Awarding  of  scholarships 

21.7 

18.8 

20.5 

Presentation  of  gift  to  school  by  graduands 

15.9 

18.8 

17.1 

Benediction 

14.5 

18.8 

16.2 

Postlude 

8.7 

10.4 

9.4 

Welcome  to  audience  by  song 

7.2 

2.1 

5.1 

Opening  prayer  by  pupils 

7.2 

0 

4.3 

Posting  of  colors  or  other  expression  of  allegiance 

5.8 

0 

3.4 

Honor  essays 

0 

4.2 

1.7 

Formal  acceptance  of  diplomas  by  student  on  behalf 

of  class 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Panel  discussion 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Dramatization 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Other  items  not  included  in  the  list  above 

23.2 

27.1 

24.8 

'Other”  Items  (not  listed  in  the  questionnaire 

but  added  by  respondents.) 


5.8  6.3  6.0 


Class  Prophecy 
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TABLE  X  (continued) 


Program  Item  Percentage  of  Schools 

Reporting  this  Item 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Presentation  of  graduands  by  someone  other 

than  the  principal 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

Class  will 

4.3 

0 

2.6 

Other  religious  ceremonies,  e.g.  mass 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Board  chairman’s  message 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

Tribute  to  graduands 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Students1  Union  President’s  address 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Address  by  mayor 

0 

4.2 

1.7 

Short  speeches  by  graduands 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Awards  for  athletics 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Student  personality  sketch 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Class  roll  call 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Presentation  of  graduands r  parents 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Taking  graduands’  photographs 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Short  addresses  by  trustees,  parents,  principal  1*5 

0 

0.9 

Replies  to  tributes  to  graduands 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Chairman’s  remarks 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Brief  talks  by  clergy 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

•  * 
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be  left  out.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  benediction  is  far  down 
the  list  in  order  of  frequency  although  the  literature  views  these  items, 
invocation  and  benediction,  in  the  same  light. 

Tributes  to  teaching  staff  and  to  parents  by  student  speakers 
are  in  fifth  and  sixth  place  respectively.  They  should  not  appear  in 
the  graduation  program  according  to  the  criteria  but  are  frequently  and 
acceptably  found  in  American  Class  Day  programs. 

The  processional  was  the  seventh  most  common  program  item.  Like 
the  valedictory,  it  is  not  highly  regarded  but  is  still  acceptable  if  it 
is  brief  and  functional.  The  data  do  not  provide  any  evidence  regarding 
the  form  the  processional  takes  in  Alberta  high  school  functions. 

Presentation  of  gifts  to  individuals,  eighth  in  the  frequency 
list,  is  not  an  appropriate  item.  Presentation  (introduction)  of  the 
class  by  the  principal,  in  ninth  place,  is  a  significant  and  desirable 
part  of  the  graduation  ceremony.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  items,  tribute 
to  the  school  board  and  class  history,  are  not  considered  appropriate 
for  a  graduation  ceremony.  However  they  are  fitting  Class  Day  events. 

The  conferring  of  diplomas  is,  of  course,  a  key  item  for  a 
graduation  ceremony  and  is  taken  for  granted.  Therefore  the  fact  that  only 
35*0  per  cent  of  the  schools  report  this  item  seems  strange.  This  matter 
is  clarified  when  one  recalls  that  93*1  Per  cent  of  the  functions  are 
held  between  January  1st  and  June  30th.  This  means  that  no  one  can  know 
whether  or  not  pupils  will  qualify  for  their  Department  of  Education 
high  school  diploma  at  the  time  they  are  honored  at  the  '’graduation” 
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Several  items  which  definitely  qualify  as  graduation  practices 
according  to  the  criteria  are  found  very  far  down  the  frequency  list  in 
the  data.  They  include  the  following  which  were  reported  in  each  case 
by  the  small  percentage  of  schools  shown  in  parentheses:  posting  of 
colors  or  other  expression  of  allegiance  (3»4  per  cent),  panel  discussion 
(0.9  per  cent),  dramatization  (0.9  per  cent),  and  short  speeches  by 
graduands,  which  appeared  in  the  ’’other  items"  lists  of  1.7  per  cent  of 
the  schools. 

The  baccalaureate,  which  was  reported  by  30.8  per  cent  of  the 
schools,  was  included  in  the  list  of  possible  program  items  through  an 
error.  As  a  separate  service  it  should  have  been  discussed  as  a 
supplementary  activity.  In  any  case,  it  qualifies  as  an  acceptable 
graduation  practice  provided  it  is  administered  in  a  manner  such  that 
it  is  effective  without  offending  any  religious  group. 

A  number  of  other  items  which  are  considered  acceptable  for  the 
graduation  program  were  utilized  by  a  substantial  number  of  Alberta 
high  schools.  They  include  the  following  which  were  reported  by  the 
percentage  of  schools  indicated  in  parentheses:  welcome  to  audience  by 
student  speaker  (30.8  per  cent),  recessional  (26.5  per  cent),  student 
commentary  regarding  school  activities  (26.5  per  cent),  salutatory 
(24.8  per  cent)  and  benediction  (16.2  per  cent). 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  several  items  on  the  frequency  list 
do  not  meet  the  criteria  as  graduation  activities  but  are  most  appropriate 
for  a  Senior  Class  Day  program.  Others  which  fall  into  this  category 
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were  less  popular  but  were  used  to  a  substantial  degree,  as  indicated 
by  the  percentages  which  accompany  them.  These  are:  presentation  of 
prizes  for  merit  (28.2  per  cent),  farewell  to  senior  class  (20.5  per  cent), 
awarding  of  scholarships  (20.5  per  cent),  presentation  of  gift  to  school 
by  graduands  (17.1  per  cent)  and  class  prophecy  (6.0  per  cent). 

A  number  of  items  reportedly  used  by  Alberta  high  schools  are 
in  the  doubtful  category  with  regard  to  their  appropriateness  for  the 
graduation  program  or  the  Class  Day  program.  Presentation  of  the 
graduand’s  parents  might  be  appropriate  for  the  graduation  program  as  a 
public  relations  feature  in  a  very  small  school  where  the  limited  number 
of  graduands  eases  the  difficulty  of  staying  within  a  time  limit.  The 
same  might  apply  to  addresses  by  the  local  mayor  and  the  president  of 
the  students1  council.  Presenting  flowers  to  individuals  and  taking 
individuals T  photographs  for  a  fee  are  both  time  consuming  and  expensive. 
Personality  sketches  would  seem  to  belong  to  something  of  the  nature  of 
Class  Day. 

Altogether,  a  composite  picture  of  the  Alberta  ceremony  reveals 
several  characteristic  items  of  the  much  maligned  traditional  program, 
some  which  belong  to  a  Class  Day  type  of  assembly  according  to  the  criteria, 
and  a  number  which  have  a  doubtful  claim  for  inclusion.  The  range  of  items 
represented  in  the  survey  includes  most  of  those  recommended  for  an 
effective  modern-type  ceremony.  However  many  of  the  more  important  of 
these  items  are  mentioned  least  frequently,  particularly  those  which 
interpret  the  school,  promote  interest  in  it,  or  relate  the  school rs  work 
to  the  community. 
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Much  of  the  program  is  devoted  to  presentations  and  acknowledge¬ 
ments  of  effort  expended  on  behalf  of  students.  Very  little  of  the 
program  serves  to  involve  the  senior  students  in  a  way  that  displays 
their  work  and/or  requires  serious  consideration  of  topics  related  to  the 
school  and  community  or  to  the  school  and  a  wider  population.  In  other 
words,  many  programs  devote  considerable  time  to  inappropriate  items  and 
fail  to  perform  several  functions  which,  in  the  light  of  the  criteria, 
are  important. 

Provision  for  making  ritual  program  items  significant.  The 
response  to  questions  regarding  ritual  items  was  rather  poor.  As  shown 
in  Table  XI,  only  60.7  per  cent  of  the  schools  answered  the  lead  question. 
Although  47 »0  per  cent  said  they  used  the  Latin  terminology,  only  14*5 
per  cent  indicated  that  they  explained  the  meaning  or  significance  of  the 
items  and  19.7  per  cent  reported  they  did  not.  That  is  a  total  of  34*2 
per  cent.  What  the  other  12. 8  per  cent  did,  if  anything,  was  not 
indicated. 

Although  only  14.5  per  cent  reported  making  an  explanation,  22.2 
per  cent  indicated  that  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  made  explanatory  remarks, 
15.4  per  cent  said  the  printed  program  explained,  and  0.9  per  cent  said 
other  means  were  used.  These  data  are  not  consistent  but  at  least  one 
can  conclude  that  some  schools  were  using  the  non-English  terminology 
and  some  of  these  are  indicating  to  the  audience  the  significance  of  the 
items.  Those  which  do  explain  the  purpose  of  the  items  in  question  would 
have  a  program  which  better  satisfies  the  criterion  that  program  numbers  be 
meaningful . 
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TABLE  XI 


INFORMATION 

ENGLISH 


REGARDING  USE  OF  RITUAL  PROGRAM  ITEMS  WITH  NAMES  OF  NON¬ 
ORIGIN  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Practice  With  Respect  to  Ritual  Items 


Latin  names  we re  not  used  to  refer  to  ritual 
items  on  the  program 

Latin  names  were  used  to  refer  to  ritual  items 
on  the  program 

Latin  names  were  used  to  refer  to  ritual  items 
but  no  explanation  of  the  names  was  given 

Latin  names  were  used  and  an  explanation  was 
used  to  make  the  ritual  more  meaningful 

Master  of  Ceremonies  made  explanatory  remarks 
regarding  ritual  items 

Printed  programs  explained  the  ritual  items 

Other  means  were  used  to  explain  the  ritual 
items 


Percentage  of  Schools 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=ii7 

17.4 

8.3 

13.7 

42.0 

54.2 

47.0 

20.3 

18.8 

19.7 

10.1 

20.8 

14.5 

23.2 

20.8 

22.2 

17.4 

12.5 

15.4 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 
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Giving  official  recognition  to  the  graduands.  Table  XII  shows 
that  the  same  four  items  were  used  most  frequently  in  both  large  and 
small  schools  to  bring  graduands  before  the  group  for  recognition  of 
their  accomplishment  in  qualifying  for  participation.  Although  there 
was  a  difference  between  large  and  small  schools  in  the  frequency  order 
of  the  first  three  items,  the  processional  was  fourth  in  both  cases.  In 
the  processional,  introduction  by  the  principal  or  vice- principal,  is 
most  often  used  to  bring  the  graduands  into  the  spotlight. 

Table  XIII,  page  118,  shows  that  in  31*3  per  cent  of  the  cases 
the  principal  or  vice- principal  officially  gave  recognition  to  the 
graduands  and  that  altogether,  students,  board  members  and  teachers 
performed  this  office  in  a  total  of  27 *3  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Although  it  is  considered  fitting  for  the  principal  to  undertake  this 
part  of  the  ceremony,  the  principals  of  some  larger  schools  apparently 
delegated  the  opportunity.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  16.1  per 
cent  of  the  large  schools  had  a  teacher  undertaking  this  office;  it  was 
performed  by  a  teacher  in  only  1.5  per  cent  of  small  schools. 

Prevalence  of  central  themes .  Of  the  schools  which  returned  a 
completed  questionnaire,  according  to  Table  XIV,  page  119,  29*9  per  cent 
reported  that  their  program  had  a  central  theme,  42.7  per  cent  reported  no 
theme  and  27.4  per  cent  did  not  give  any  indication.  The  literature 
strongly  favors  having  a  central  theme  whether  a  traditional  or  a  modern- 
type  graduation  program  is  staged.  It  is  especially  important  to  have  the 
program  organized  around  a  central  theme  from  the  standpoint  of  using 
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TABLE  XII 

ITEM  OF  PROGRAM  USED  TO  BRING  GRADUANDS  BEFORE  THE 
ASSEMBLY  FOR  FORMAL  RECOGNITION  AT  ALBERTA  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Item  Used 

Percentage 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Introduction  by  principal  or  other  official 

26.1 

16.7 

22.2 

Conferring  of  diplomas  or  scrolls 

13.0 

27.1 

18.8 

Presentation  of  gift  (ring,  pin,  etc.) 

14.5 

22.9 

17.9 

Processional 

14.5 

14.6 

14.5 

Class  History 

7.2 

6.3 

6.8 

Presentation  of  flowers 

0 

8.3 

3.4 

Not  applicable 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Other  means  (toast  to  graduands,  farewell  to 
senior  class,  etc.) 

7.2 

8.3 

7.7 

Means  not  indicated 

17.4 

6.3 

12.8 

.  a  .  • 
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TABLE  XIII 

POSITIONS  HELD  BY  THE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  OFFICIALLY  GAVE 
RECOGNITION  TO  THE  GRADUANDS  AT  ALBERTA  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Position  Held 

Percentage 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Principal  or/and  Vice-principal 

50.7 

52.1 

51.3 

Student 

11.6 

10.4 

11.1 

Representative (s)  of  School  Board 

7.2 

10.4 

8.5 

Teacher 

1.5 

16.7 

7.7 

Mayor 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

President  of  Home  and  School  Association 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

5.8 

0 

3.4 

Clergyman 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

President  of  Students T  Union 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Guest  Speaker 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Prominent  Citizen 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

President  of  Senior  Class 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Unstated 

0 

2.1 

0.9 
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commencement  as  a  means  of  furthering  education  of  the  participants. 

TABLE  XIV 

INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  CENTRAL  THEMES  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH 

SCHOOL  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Status  With  Respect  to  a  Theme 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N=69 

N-48 

N=117 

Had 

a  central  theme 

30.4 

29.2 

29.9 

Had 

no  central  theme 

40.6 

45.8 

42.7 

Did 

not  respond  regarding  theme 

29.0 

25.0 

27.4 

Just  under  fifty  per  cent  of  those  schools  reporting  the  sources 
of  their  themes  chose  them  from  contemporary  problems  of  the  school  or 
of  the  world  in  general.0  The  investigator  considers  this  an  indication 


that  some  serious  thought  was  given  to  these  matters.  Of  course,  much 
of  the  educational  effectiveness  of  the  deliberations  depends  upon  the 
skill  of  the  staff  sponsor. 


aFor  methods  of  choosing  themes,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXII. 
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The  following  are  graduation  program  themes  reported  by  Alberta 
high  schools: 

A.  Small  High  Schools 
"Graduating” 

"You'll  Never  Walk  Alone" 

"Importance  of  Education" 

"Bon  Voyage" 

"Road  to  Paradise" 

"The  Future" 

"Apple  Blossom  Time" 

"Ad  Major  Nat us  Sum" 

"Thanks  Be  To  God" 

"Spring" 

"A  Closer  Walk  With  Thee" 

"Per  Ardua  Ad  Astra" 

"Space  Age" 

"The  Future" 

"The  Importance  of  Excellence" 

"Paths  in  Life" 

"A  Graduate's  Rosary" 

"Red  Sails  in  the  Sunset" 

"Stairway  to  the  Stars" 

"Importance  of  Education  to  the  Individual" 

"Bluebird  of  Happiness" 

B.  Large  High  Schools 

"The  Open  Door" 

"The  Soaring  Sixties" 

"The  Atomic  Age" 

"Graduation  and  its  Significance" 

"Moments  to  Remember" 

"Sayonara" 

"We  Grow  in  Education" 

"Rainbow" 

"Sursum  Cords"  (Lift  up  Your  Heart) 

"Use  the  Space  Age" 

"Cloud  Nine" 

"Looking  Unto  Jesus" 

"Exploration" 

One  would  have  to  experience  the  program  to  appreciate  the 
suitability  of  these  names  or,  looking  at  it  the  other  way,  how  well  the 
themes  were  developed. 
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Lengths  of  programs.  Some  of  the  larger  estimates  in  Table  XV 
are  those  for  cases  in  which  the  function  was  incorporated  with  the 
banquet  so  the  figure  quoted  apparently  includes  more  than  just  the 
time  required  for  the  commencement  exercises.  The  most  popular  program 
length  was  two  hours  with  62.3  per  cent  reported  as  between  one-and-a- 
half  and  two-and-a-half  hours.  These  figures  make  Alberta  graduations 
appear  rather  long  since  the  criterion  is  one  hour  unless  the  program 
features  a  drama- type  main  item  such  as  a  pageant. 

IV.  INTEGRATING  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  REGULAR  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 

Table  XVI,  page  123,  indicates  that  a  relatively  small  fraction 
of  the  program  is  developed  in  regular  class  periods.  Of  all  the  schools 
which  reported  holding  a  graduation  function,  46.2  per  cent  showed  no  part 
of  the  program  was  developed  in  class  work  and  32.3  per  cent  reported  some 
but  less  than  30  per  cent.  Only  17*4  per  cent  of  the  small  schools  and 
4*2  per  cent  of  the  large  schools  reported  approximately  one-half  their 
program  was  developed  in  regular  classwork.  Yet,  in  an  odd  reversal, 
the  3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  which  said  more  than  one-half  their 
program  was  prepared  in  class  periods,  was  made  up  of  only  1.3  per  cent 

of  the  small  schools  and  10.4  per  cent  of  the  large  ones.  As  noted 

¥ 

previously,  administrators  of  student  activities  consider  that  the 
process  of  preparing  the  program  is  more  valuable  educationally  if  it 
is  integrated  with  regular  classwork.  At  the  same  time  the  preparation 
for  commencement  adds  a  filip  to  the  regular  curricular  exercises  and 
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TABLE  XV 

LENGTHS  OF  GRADUATION  PROGRAMS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Length  of  Program  in  Minutes 

Percentage 

Small  Large 

H.S.  H.S. 

N-69  N-48 

Total 

N=117 

At  least  30,  less  than  45 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

At  least  45,  less  than  60 

11.5 

2.1 

1.7 

At  least  60,  less  than  90 

11.6 

10.4 

11.1 

At  least  90,  less  than  120 

21.7 

27.1 

23.9 

At  least  120,  less  than  150 

23.2 

25.0 

23.9 

At  least  150,  less  than  ISO 

15.9 

12.5 

14.5 

At  least  ISO,  less  than  210 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

At  least  210,  less  than  240 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

At  least  240,  less  than  270 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

270  and  over 

Mean  Length  of  Program  118. 4  minutes 

Median  Length  of  Program  120  minutes 

Modal  Length  of  Program  120  minutes 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 
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TABLE  XVI 

APPROXIMATE  FRACTION  OF  GRADUATION  PROGRAM  DEVELOPED  IN 
REGULAR  CLASSWORK  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Fraction  of  Program  Percentage 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

More  than  one-half 

1.5 

10.4 

5.1 

Approximately  one-half 

17.4 

4.2 

12.0 

Less  than  one-half 

34.8 

29.2 

32.5 

None 

40.6 

54.2 

46.2 

No  indication 

5.8 

2.1 

4.3 

•  »  « 
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better  curricular  work  is  the  result  according  to  Fretwell  (18,376). 
Because  the  integrated  preparation  takes  place  over  a  period  of  time, 
there  is  less  disruption  of  the  regular  academic  instruction.  However, 
one  would  conclude  from  the  data  that  Alberta  high  schools  are  taking 
little  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  through  using  regular 
class  work  as  a  means  of  program  preparation. 

V.  EXTRA- CLASS  TIKE  PUPILS  DEVOTE  TO-  PROGRAM  PREPARATION 

Analysis  of  Tables  XVII,  XVIII  and  XIX,  pages  125,  126,  and  127, 
respectively,  shows  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  small  and  large 
schools  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  work  among  the  pupils  and 
the  time  of  day  when  it  is  done.  In  small  high  schools  the  work  is 
fairly  evenly  distributed  between  time  before  school  and  after  closing, 
spare  periods  and  noon  recess.  Slightly  more  time  is  expended  before  and 
after  school  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  periods  mentioned.  In 
contrast,  the  large  high  schools  report  far  more  hours  are  being  spent 
in  preparation  during  noon  recess  than  during  the  other  periods  and 
relatively  little  spare  period  time  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

From  the  figures  reported  it  seems  unlikely  that  many  pupils 
would  suffer  through  commencement  preparations  taking  time  that  should 
be  devoted  to  studies.  However,  in  Tables  XVII,  XVIII,  and  XIX,  respec¬ 
tively,  percentages  of  8.3,  6.3  and  16.7  of  the  large  high  schools  report 
some  students  doing  10  or  more  hours  of  preparatory  work.  The  same 
tables  report  percentages  of  10.1,  8.7  and  7*2  for  smaller  schools. 
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TABLE  XVII 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  SPENT  BY  GRADUANDS  IN  PROGRAM  PREPARATION 

DURING  UNSCHEDULED  PERIODS  (SPARES) 


Number  of  Hours  Percentage  of  Schools  Estimating  This  Figure 

Maximum  by  any  One  Average  per  Graduand 
Graduand 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N-48 

Total 

N=117 

None 

13.0 

27.1 

18.8 

13.0 

31.3 

20.5 

More  than  0,  less  than  2 

8.7 

14.6 

11.1 

14.5 

27.1 

19.7 

At  least  2  but  less  than  5 

31.9 

14.6 

24.8 

24.6 

14.6 

20.5 

At  least  5  but  less  than  10 

7.2 

14.6 

10.3 

7.2 

8.3 

7.7 

10  or  more 

10.1 

8.3 

9.4 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Total  percentage  submitting 
estimates 

70.9 

79.2 

74.4 

60.8 

81.3 

69.3 

I  •  S 
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TABLE  XVIII 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  SPENT  BY  GRADUANDS  IN  PROGRAM 
PREPARATION  DURING  NOON-HOURS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Hours  Percentage  of  Schools  Estimating  this  Figure 

Maximum  by  any  one  Average  per  Graduand 
Graduand 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

None 

13.0 

29.2 

19.7 

13.0 

25.0 

17.9 

More  than  0,  less 
than  2 

to 

• 

8.3 

6.8 

11.6 

18.8 

14.5 

At  least  2  but  less 
than  5 

23.2 

6.3 

16.2 

27.5 

10.4 

20.5 

At  least  5  but  less 
than  10 

8.7 

14.6 

11.1 

5.8 

8.3 

6.8 

10  or  more 

8.7 

6.3 

7.7 

0.0 

8.3 

3.4 

Total  percentage 
submitting  estimates 

59.4 

64.7 

61.5 

57.9 

70.8 

63.1 
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TABLE  XIX 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  SPENT  BY  GRADUANDS  IN  PROGRAM  PREPARATION 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL  HOURS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Hours  Percentage  of  Schools  Estimating  This  Figure 

Maximum  by  Any  One  Average  per  Graduand 
Graduand 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=4S 

Total 

N=ii7 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N-48 

Total 

N=117 

None 

15.9 

31.3 

22.2 

15.9 

33.3 

23.1 

More  than  0,  less  than  2 

4.3 

6.3 

5.1 

11.6 

14.6 

12.8 

At  least  2,  less  than  5 

23.2 

10.4 

17.9 

21.7 

14.6 

18.8 

At  least  5,  less  than  10 

4.3 

10.4 

6.8 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

10  or  more  hours 

7.2 

16.7 

11.1 

4.3 

6.3 

5.1 

Total  percentage  submit- 

54.9 

75.1 

63.1 

57.8 

70.9 

63.2 

ting  estimates 
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In  cases  where  it  is  the  same  schools  and  the  same  pupils 
involved  in  all  three  periods  the  load  might  be  heavy  enough  to  affect 
academic  work  detrimentally. 

Limiting  the  time  that  pupils  devote  to  graduation  preparations. 
Table  XX  shows  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  schools  consider 
that  they  are  making  provision  for  limiting  the  hours  devoted  to 
preparation. 

TABLE  XX 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  CONSIDER  THEY  PROVIDE  FOR 
LIMITATION  OF  TIME  STUDENTS  DEVOTE  TO  GRADUATION  PROGRAM 

PREPARATION 


Situation  Relative  to  Limitation  of  Student  Percentage  of  Schools 

Preparation  Time 


Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

There 

was  provision  for  limiting 

39.1 

39.6 

39.3 

There 

was  no  provision  for  limiting 

23.2 

22.9 

23.1 

No  provision  was  indicated 

37.7 

37.5 

37.6 

The  wide  variety  of  methods  used  to  combat  overload  of  pupils 
through  time  spent  on  graduation  preparations  seem  to  fall  into  two 
categories,  those  that  are  strictly  negative  and  those  which  have 
positive  possibilities.  Groups  A  and  B,  of  Table  XXI,  except  for 
item  B-6,  function  mainly  by  reducing  the  time  required  of  Grade  XII 
pupils.  They  also  cut  down  the  involvement  of  senior  students  and  the 
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TABLE  XXI 

METHODS  USED  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  LIMIT  THE  TIME  GRADUANDS  DEVOTE 

TO  PROGRAM  PREPARATION 


Method  Used 

Percentage  of 

Small  Large 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=48 

Schools 

Total 

N=117 

A.  Restricting  the  Group. 

1.  Grade  XI  does  the  preparation 

5.8 

14.6 

9.4 

2.  Grades  X  and  XI  do  the  preparation 

15.9 

10.4 

13.7 

3.  Undergraduates  and  staff  do  the 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

preparation 

4*  Only  those  who  can  afford  time  help 

7.2 

2.1 

5.1 

with  preparation 

5.  Planning  is  done  by  the  staff  only 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

6.  Office  staff  does  the  preparation 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

7.  Restricted  to  grade  X 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

B.  Restricting  the  time  Allotted 

1.  Limited  to  "free  time" 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

2.  Used  "out  of  school"  time 

10.1 

0 

6.0 

3 .  Total  preparation  time  is  limited  to 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

a  short  period 

4.  Preparation  begins  as  late  as  possible 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

5.  Used  Easter  Holidays 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

6.  Preparation  is  an  integral  part  of  regular 

classwork  1.5 

0 

0.9 

C.  Distributing  the  Work 

1.  Roster  used  to  distribute  the  work 

2.9 

16.7 

8.5 

2.  Large  number  of  students  assisted 

with  preparations 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

D.  Limiting  the  Amount  of  Preparation 

1.  Decorations  and  formalities  are  simple 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

• 
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possibilities  of  co-operation  with  others  that  the  literature  states 
offer  such  good  opportunities  educationally. 

Item  B-6  is  excellent  provided  the  graduation  preparation  can 
really  be  integrated  with  curricular  work  and  doesnTt  become  just  a 
substitute.  The  roster  suggested  in  C-l  sounds  like  a  fine  suggestion 
providing  it  is  well  administered  and  takes  into  consideration  the 
interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils.  The  idea  of  having  a  large 
number  of  pupils  assist,  put  forth  in  C-2,  is  excellent.  Its  effect¬ 
iveness  in  limiting  student  preparation  time  would  depend  upon  organ¬ 
ization  and  upon  the  application  of  the  principle  set  out  in  D  of 
Table  XXI,  that  is,  upon  limitation  of  the  amount  of  preparation. 

A  number  of  the  ideas  being  applied  have  great  promise,  in  the 
investigator fs  opinion, but  the  percentage  of  schools  using  each  is 
small  and  apparently  each  school  relies  mainly  on  just  one  of  these 
methods.  There  would  seem  to  be  considerable  promise  in  combining  a 
number  of  these  to  produce  a  program  which  is  restrained  as  to  formality 
and  decorations,  uses  the  talents  of  many  people,  is  planned  to  employ 
people  when  they  are  needed  and  can  afford  the  time,  gives  the  grades 
X  and  XI  pupils  responsibility  and,  where  possible,  is  developed  in  the 
course  of  regular  instructional  work. 

IX.  SUPPLEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SPONSORED  GRADUATION  ACTIVITIES 

According  to  Table  XXII,  a  total  of  76.1  per  cent  of  the  schools 
reported  either  two  or  three  supplementary  activities.  These  are  the 
numbers  suggested  for  most  situations  by  the  criteria.  The  20.5  per  cent 
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TABLE  XXII 

PREVALENCE  OF  TYPICAL  PROGRAMS  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  GRADUATION  ACTIVITIES 

IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Supplementary  Activities 

Percentage  of 

Small  Large 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=48 

Schools 

Total 

N=ii7 

Dance, 

Banquet 

65.2 

32.1 

59.8 

Dance, 

only 

18. 8 

12.5 

16.2 

Dance, 

Banquet,  Awards  Program 

2.9 

8.3 

3.1 

Banquet ,  only 

7.2 

0.0 

4.3 

Dance, 

Banquet,  Unclassified  Activity 

tr\ 

• 

rH 

6.3 

3.4 

Dance, 

Banquet,  Tea,  Awards  Program 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

Dance, 

Banquet,  Tea 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

Dance, 

Awards  Program 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

Dane  e , 

Tea 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Dance, 

Picnic,  Banquet,  Tea,  Unclassified 

Activity 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Picnic 

,  Banquet 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Banquet,  Unclassified  Activity 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Dance, 

Unclassified  Activity 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

aFor  details  regarding  supplementary  programs,  premises  used 
and  restriction  of  attendance,  see  Appendix  D,  Tables  LXIII,  LXIV  and  LXV. 
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of  Alberta  schools  which  schedule  only  one  are  offering  limited  scope 
for  social  experiences  through  graduation  activities.  The  four  or  five 
supplementary  activities  reported  by  each  of  the  remaining  3.5  per  cent 
might  interfere  with  other  phases  of  the  school  program,  depending  upon 
how  they  are  organized  and  when  they  are  held. 

Aside  from  the  banquet  and  dance,  few  other  activities  are  held 
in  small  schools  but  12.5  per  cent  of  large  schools  have  teas  and  10.4 
per  cent  have  still  other  supplementary  sponsored  activities.  The 
survey  does  not  supply  dates  but  the  personal  experience  of  the  inves¬ 
tigator  indicates  that  these  events  are  usually  held  in  one  day  or  on 
successive  days. 

Dances.  The  data  shows  that  64*6  per  cent  of  the  large  schools 
hold  their  dances  in  the  school  building,  where  supervision  is  easier 
than  elsewhere.  Small  schools  report  using  their  own  premises  in  only 
33*3  per  cent  of  the  cases,  although  another  30.4  per  cent  stated  their 
practice  in  terms  that  made  it  appear  they  ivere  probably  using  school 
facilities. 

Graduation  dances  of  smaller  schools  have  a  much  stronger  tendency 
to  be  public  affairs  than  those  of  larger  schools,  as  indicated  by 
percentages  of  43.5  and  18.8,  respectively.  The  literature  recommends 
that  attendance  be  restricted. 

Banquets.  With  respect  to  banquets,  these  are  held  off  premises 
far  more  frequently  by  large  schools  than  by  small  ones;  the  percentages 
are  45.8  and  31.9,  respectively.  These  percentages  are  large  but  this 
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is  understandable  when  one  considers  the  absence  of  dining  facilities  in 
the  majority  of  Alberta  schools. 

Awards  programs.  The  awards  programs  held  in  Alberta  by  16.7 
per  cent  of  large  schools  and  4*3  per  cent  of  small  ones  resemble  in 
many  respects  the  Senior  Class  Day  assemblies  which  are  given  an 
important  place  in  graduation  activities  by  related  American  literature. 

X.  SUPPLEMENTARY  GROUP  ACTIVITIES  ORGANIZED  BY  SENIORS  BUT  NOT 

SANCTIONED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 

Participation  by  seniors  during  the  graduation  period  in  group 
activities  not  sponsored  by  the  school  but  organized  by  these  pupils  them¬ 
selves  is  a  source  of  concern  to  parents,  teachers  and  administrators. 

Table  XXIII  indicates  that  only  17.3  per  cent  of  small  schools,  as  compared 
with  3^.4  per  cent  of  large  ones,  reported  such  activities.  Yet,  of 
small  schools,  11.4  per  cent,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
their  number  reporting  such  activities,  said  they  experienced  varying 
degrees  of  embarrassment.  On  the  other  hand  12.6  per  cent,  or  less  than 
one  quarter  of  the  large  ones  whose  pupils  engaged  in  unsponsored 
activities,  reported  experiencing  discomfort  as  a  result  of  them.  In 
brief,  although  a  greater  percentage  of  the  large  schools  experienced 
such  activity,  a  smaller  proportion  of  them  stated  that  this  activity 
represents  a  problem  for  them. 

Table  XXIV  might  not  give  a  reliable  quantitative  picture  of  the 
problem  but  it  indicates  some  of  the  factors  causing  difficulty. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS T  REACTIONS  TO  ORGANIZED  GROUP 
ACTIVITIES  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  GRADUATION,  INVOLVING  THEIR  SCHOOLS 1 
PUPILS  BUT  NOT  SPONSORED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 


Reaction  Percentage  of  Schools 


Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

Definitely 

a  cause  of  embarrassment 

2.9 

6.3 

4.3 

Sometimes 

a  cause  of  embarrassment 

4.2 

0.0 

1.7 

Feel  some 

concern  (embarrassed  "to  some  extent", 

"Not  yet",  "not  usually",  etc.) 

4.3 

6.3 

5.1 

Have  such 

activities  but  no  embarrassment  results 

7.2 

33.3 

17.9 

No  comment 

2.9 

6.3 

4*3 

Total 

17.3 

56.4 

33.3 
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TABLE  XXIV 

CAUSES  OF  EMBARRASSMENT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  UNSPONSORED  ORGANIZED 
GRADUATION  ACTIVITIES  OF  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 


Causes  of  Embarrassment 

Percentage  of  Schools 

Small  Large  Total 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=48  N=117 

Graduands  stay  out  all  night 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

Drinking 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

Rumors  of  unacceptable  conduct 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

Automobile  accident 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Gives  wrong  connotation  to  graduation 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Total 

5.8 

16.7 

10.3 

• 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PARTICIPATION  AND  CONTROLLING  FACTORS 

The  close  relationship  which  exists  between  participation  and 
such  factors  as  eligibility  requirements,  financing  graduation  and 
personal  expenses  of  the  graduand  is  apparent.  Data  with  respect  to 
these  three  aspects  of  graduation  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

I.  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Throughout  the  list  of  eligibility  requirements  there  is  a  general 
tendency  for  items  to  be  in  the  same  order  of  frequency  for  small  and 
large  schools.  "To  be  registered  in  sufficient  subjects  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma”,  reported  by  74«4  per  cent  of 
schools  and  "to  be  a  Grade  XII  pupil",  reported  by  62.4  per  cent,  are  in 
first  and  second  place  by  a  considerable  margin  in  both  large  and  small 
schools. 

There  is  some  difference  between  large  and  small  schools  in  the 
frequency  order  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  most  common  requirements. 
These  are:  "to  be  registered  in  the  School",  "to  have  not  participated  in 
a  similar  ceremony  as  graduand  in  your  school"  and  "to  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  school."  However  the  differences  are  slight  and  the 
ranges  of  percentages  are  only  42  per  cent  to  46.4  per  cent  for  the  small 
high  schools  and  52.1  per  cent  to  58  per  cent  for  the  large. 

"To  have  a  standing  which  indicates  a  reasonable  expectancy  of 
obtaining  a  diploma  through  successful  completion  of  courses  during  the 
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school  year"  appears  seventh  in  order  of  frequency  in  both  lists.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  22.9  per  cent  of  the  larger  schools  require  it  but 
only  14»5  per  cent  of  the  smaller  schools  do. 

"Other"  requirements  were  reported  by  10.1  per  cent  of  the  small 
schools.  These  are  shown  in  the  following  list  with  the  percentage  report¬ 
ing  each  in  parentheses: 

"Pupil  to  be  registered  in  sufficient  credits  that  he  might  have 
a  total  of  95  if  successful  in  all"  (1.5  per  cent) 

"Pupil  to  have  obtained  a  High  School  Diploma"  (4*3  per  cent) 

"Intending  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  year"  (2.9  per  cent) 

"Have  90  credits  if  leaving  school  without  full  requirements  for 
High  School  Diploma"  (1.5  per  cent) 

The  additional  requisites  reported  by  18.8  per  cent  of  the  large 
schools  are  shown  similarly  as  follows: 

"Pupils  to  have  High  School  Diploma"  (4«2  per  cent) 

"Be  registered  in  subjects  to  make  up  at  least  90  credits  and 
have  at  least  a  45  per  cent  average  at  Easter"  (2.1  per  cent) 

"Be  a  Grade  XI  or  Grade  XII  pupil"  (2.1  per  cent) 

"The  possibility  of  meeting  diploma  requirements  is  conditioned;  we 
graduate  those  who  have  95  or  more  credits  in  sight"  (2.1  per  cent) 

"Students  not  eligible  and  wrishing  to  graduate  were  required  to 
consult  the  student  counsellor  who  made  a  recommendation  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  case"  (2.1  per  cent) 

"Conduct  considered  for  suitability"  (2.1  per  cent) 

"Pupils  might  attain  these  credits  by  the  end  of  June  or  during 
the  summer  school  offered  by  the  school"  (2.1  per  cent) 

"Student  must  be  in  good  standing"  (2.1  per  cent) 

As  indicated  in  Table  XXV,  the  majority  of  high  schools  required 
fulfillment  of  several  conditions.  One  even  required  all  eight  possibilities 
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(ix)  other  requirements 

(viii)  have  not  previously  participated  in 
graduation  as  a  graauand  at  another 
school 

(vii)  have  not  previously  participated  in 
graduation  as  a  graduand  at  this 
school 


(vi)  in  exceptional  cases  by  advisedly 
terminating  high  school  education 
below  diploma  level 

(v)  have  standing  which  indicates  reason¬ 
able  expectancy  of  obtaining  a 
diploma  during  the  current  year 


(iv)  be 
to 

(iii)  be 
(ii)  be 
(i)  be 


registered  in  sufficient  subjects 
meet  diploma  requirements 

a  Grade  XII  pupil 

in  regular  attendance  at  the  school 
registered  in  the  school 
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For  further  detail,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXVI 
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and  added  provision  for  a  student fs  case  being  considered  by  a  counsellor 
if  the  student  did  not  entirely  meet  the  other  requirements.  In  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  cases,  the  return  indicated  only  one  qualification 
necessary.  Of  such  requirements,  the  one  laid  down  by  the  greatest 
percentage,  13*7  per  cent,  was  that  the  pupil  be  registered  in  sufficient 
subjects  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma.  This 
was  also  the  most  frequently  stated  requirement  with  74*4  per  cent  of 
the  returns  mentioning  it.  Second  most  frequent  single  requirement  - 
7.7  per  cent  gave  it  as  their  only  requirement  -  was  "to  be  a  grade  XII 
pupil”.  The  only  other  sole  requirement  listed  by  more  than  one  school 
was  "to  have  qualified  for  a  high  school  diploma,"  reported  by  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  schools. 

It  seemed  to  the  investigator  that  many  of  the  requirements 
implied  others  which  were  not  checked  in  the  responses,  perhaps  because 
they  were  not  specifically  stated  in  the  regulations  of  the  particular 
schools. 


Diversity  of  status  among  graduands.  As  shown  in  Table  XXVI, 

50.7  per  cent  of  the  small  schools  reported  that  their  eligibility 
requirements  resulted  in  a  diversity  of  status  among  the  graduands.  Only 
33 »3  per  cent  of  the  large  ones  reported  such  variations. 

Of  those  who  said  there  were  status  differences  between  graduands 
at  their  schools,  66.7  per  cent  indicated  that  these  differences  were  not 
made  apparent  in  the  course  of  their  functions.  On  the  other  hand,  27*4 
per  cent  said  such  differences  became  evident  in  their  way  of  conducting 
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TABLE  XXVI 

QUESTIONNAIRE  REPLIES  TO  QUERIES  REGARDING  DIFFERENCES  IN  STATUS  OF 

GRADUANDS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Question  and  Answer,  or  Statement 


Percentage  of  Schools 
to  which  Information 
Applies 


Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

(a) 

Did  your  eligibility  requirements  of 

Yes 

50.7 

33.3 

43.6 

the  preceding  section  result  in  variation 

of  status  among  the  giaduands?a 

No 

36.2 

56.3 

44.4 

(b) 

If  there  were  differences,  were  these 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the 

Yes 

17.4 

6.3 

12.8 

exercises? 

No 

31.9 

25.0 

29.1 

(o) 

The  survey  response  indicated  the 
classifications  of  status  used. 

13.0 

6.3 

10.3 

(d) 

The  means  used  to  make  distinctions  in 
status  evident  were: 

Pupils  grouped  according  to  status 
classification  during  the  ceremony 

1-5 

0.0 

0.9 

Printed  programs  indicated  each  pupil1 
classification 

s 

1-5 

4.2 

2.6 

Other  means  were  used  to  indicate  the 
pupils f  status 

13.0 

2.1 

8.5 

aFor  further  detail,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXVII 
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commencement.  The  remaining  3«9  per  cent  did  not  commit  themselves. 

The  classifications  of  status  used  were  stated  by  35*2  per  cent 
of  those  who  said  they  did  make  apparent  the  variations.  In  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  these  the  main  distinction  was  that  between  diploma  and 
matriculation  students. 

Judging  from  appended  comments,  the  most  popular  means  of  denoting 
differences  was  by  outlining  the  pupils1  plans  for  the  future.  Thus  the 
information  was  given  indirectly  or,  at  least,  was  not  given  pointedly. 

In  the  cases  where  it  was  stated  how  differences  were  indicated,  twenty 
per  cent  signified  that  the  pupils  were  listed  in  distinctly  separate 
groups  on  the  program  and  6.7  per  cent  grouped  the  pupils  according  to 
status  for  the  ceremony.  Table  XXVII  summarizes  the  patterns  of 
responses  from  schools  with  respect  to  information  about  graduand  status. 

It  is  clear  that  differences  in  the  quality  of  certification  the 
graduands  are  seeking  tend  to  be  overlooked  or  played  down.  This  is 
desirable  practice  according  to  the  criteria. 

II.  FINANCING  GRADUATION 

Money  from  student  activity  funds.  Table  XXVIII,  page  145 ,  shows 
that  35»S  per  cent  of  all  schools  which  reported  functions  spent  twenty- 
five  per  cent  or  more  of  their  student  activities  budget  on  graduation 
functions.  Although  31«9  per  cent  of  the  small  schools  spent  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  but  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  only  12.5  per  cent  of 
the  large  schools  reported  that  the  amount  spent  for  graduation  lay  in 


PATTERNS  OF  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  REGARDING  DIFFERENCES  OF  GRADUANDS  ’  STATUS  AND  HOW  THEY 

ARE  INDICATED  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  MONEY  RAISED  FOR  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  THAT  WAS  SPENT 
FOR  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLSa 


Percentage  of  Money  Spent  for  Graduation  Percentage  of  High 

Schools  Reporting 


Small 

N=69 

Lar^e 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Nil 

10,1 

10.4 

10.3 

Appreciable  but  less  than  25% 

29.0 

27.1 

28.2 

25%  or  more,  but  less  than  50% 

31.9 

12.5 

23.9 

50%  or  more,  but  less  than  75% 

5.8 

8.3 

6.8 

75%  or  more 

5.8 

4.2 

5.1 

No  estimate  given 

13.0 

20.8 

16.2 

Stated  amounts  instead  of  percentages 

4.3 

16.7 

9.4 

aFor  information  regarding  the  means  of  raising  these  funds,  see 
Appendix  D,  Table  LXVIII. 
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this  range.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  disparity  at  this  level,  43.5 
per  cent  of  the  small  schools,  as  compared  with  25.0  per  cent  of  the 
large  schools,  spent  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more  of  their  student 
activity  budget  on  commencement. 

Of  the  small  schools,  4*3  per  cent  submitted  estimated  amounts 
instead  of  percentages  of  student  activity  monies  spent  on  graduation; 
these  estimates  ranged  from  $40  to  $150.  Corresponding  estimates  from 
16.3  per  cent  of  the  large  schools  were  from  $80  to  $200. 

Assistance  from  groups  outside  the  schools.  Financial  aid  or 
equivalent  service  was  received  from  the  community  by  46.4  per  cent  of 
small  schools  and  20.8  per  cent  of  large  schools. 

Not  only  was  there  a  larger  percentage  of  small  schools  than  large 
ones  that  received  help  from  outside  groups  in  financing  graduation,  but 
the  assistance  received  by  each  small  school  constituted  a  larger  part 
of  its  total  graduation  budget.  This  is  shown  in  Table  XXIX.  Analyzing 
these  figures  further,  in  the  small  schools  69 .0  per  cent  of  those  who 
gave  an  estimate  reported  the  assistance  to  be  substantial  and  41*4  per 
cent  estimated  that  they  received  one-half  or  more  of  the  total  cost  from 
outside  groups.  In  contrast,  80  per  cent  of  the  large  schools  reporting 
said  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  came  from  these  sources. 

In  no  instance  was  it  reported  that  were  were  conditions  attached 
to  the  assistance.  That  is,  it  was  given  unconditionally. 

The  Home  and  School  Association  stands  out  far  above  other  groups 
in  regard  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  reported  as  giving  help. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

EXTENT  OF  ASSISTANCE  RECEIVED  FROM  OUTSIDE  GROUPS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 

TOTAL  COST  OF  GRADUATION3- 


Extent  of  Assistance 

Percentage  of  High  Schools 
Reporting  this  Assistance 

Small  Large  Total 

N=69  N=48  N=117 

A  very  minor  part  of  total  cost 

13.0 

16.7 

14.5 

Substantial  but  less  than  one-half 

11.6 

0.0 

6.8 

About  one-half 

5.8 

2.1 

4.3 

More  than  one-half,  not  all 

5.8 

0.0 

3.4 

Practically  all 

5.8 

2.1 

4.3 

aFor  information  regarding  the  groups  providing  this  assistance, 
see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXIX. 
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Means  by  which  schools  raise  money  used  for  c ommenc ement .  The 
most  common  means  by  which  the  high  schools  themselves  raised  money  for 
graduation  program  expenses  were  in  the  same  order  of  frequency  in  the 
small  and  large  schools  except  for  banquet  ticket  sales.  These  latter 
were  considerably  lower  on  the  list  in  the  small  schools.  This  is  under¬ 
standable  as  in  many  small  schools  the  banquet  would  be  organized  by 
a  community  group  as  part  of  their  service  work  at  no  charge. 

The  five  most  common  sources  of  funds  for  commencement  program 
expenses  were  gate  receipts  from  the  graduation  dance,  students T  union 
funds,  receipts  from  other  student  dances,  magazine  subscription  commis¬ 
sions  and  banquet  ticket  sales.  In  spite  of  their  restriction  of  attend¬ 
ance,  as  indicated  elsewhere,  the  large  schools  were  still  able  to 
realize  a  profit  from  their  graduation  dances  because  they  had  sufficient 
students  and  students T  friends  in  attendance.  The  smaller  schools 
attained  the  same  objective  by  permitting  the  public  to  attend. 

III.  PERSONAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  GRADUAND 

Both  McKown  (2,514)  and  Gruber  and  Beatty  (1,250)  divide 
graduation  expenses  into  two  categories,  program  and  personal.  They 
assert  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  individual  to  finance  his  or 
her  own  personal  expenses.  An  important  item  in  this  area  is  the  nature 
and  consequent  cost  of  clothing  required  for  the  graduation. 

Graduation  apparel.  Table  XXX  shows  that  24*6  per  cent  of  girls 
in  small  schools  and  14.6  per  cent  of  girls  in  large  schools  wore 
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TABLE  XXX 

INFORMATION  REGARDING  WHAT  IS  CONSIDERED  APPROPRIATE  APPAREL  FOR 
GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Statement  Percentage  of  High  Schools 

to  which  Statement  Applies 

Small  Large  Total 

N^69  N=48  N=117 


Girls  wore  academic  graduation  gowns 


Boys  wore  academic  graduation  gowns 


Girls  did  not  wear  academic  graduation 

gowns 

Boys  did  not  wear  academic  graduation 

gowns 


School  had  no  girls 


School  did  not  give  information  regarding 

girls 

School  did  not  give  information  regarding 

boys 

If  academic  graduation  gowns  were  not) 
worn  by  the  girls  was  a  long  for-  ) 
mal  dress  considered  the  only  ) 

appropriate  dress?  ) 

If  academic  graduation  gowns  were  not) 
worn  by  the  boys  was  a  good  suit  ) 
the  only  appropriate  dress?  ) 


24.6 

14.6 

20.5 

23.2 

14.6 

19.7 

71.0 

75.0 

72.6 

66.7 

79.2 

71.8 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

4.3 

10.4 

6.8 

8.7 

2.1 

5.9 

Yes 

42.0 

45.8 

43.6 

No 

11.6 

25.0 

17.1 

Yes 

50.7 

56.3 

53.0 

No 

8.7 

14.6 

11.1 
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academic  graduation  gowns.  The  figures  were  approximately  the  same  for 
boys.  All  but  6.8  per  cent  of  the  schools  provided  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  girls  on  this  point  and  all  but  5.9  per  cent  regarding 
boys.  We  can  safely  say,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  gowns  is  limited 
generally,  but  definitely  is  more  extensive  among  the  smaller  schools. 

A  substantial  response  was  received  with  regard  to  what  was 
considered  appropriate  dress  where  academic  gowns  were  not  worn.  Complete 
information  was  received  from  83*5  per  cent  of  schools  regarding  the 
girls’  apparel  and  89.3  per  cent  with  respect  to  boys’.  Returns  from 
the  large  schools  were  more  complete  than  from  the  small  ones. 

As  indicated  in  Table  XXX,  for  schools  in  which  academic  gowns 
were  not  worn,  42.0  per  cent  of  all  small  high  schools  and  45*8  per  cent 
of  all  the  large  reported  that  only  a  long  formal  dress  was  considered 
appropriate.  Of  the  small  schools,  11.6  per  cent,  and  of  the  large, 

25.0  per  cent,  said  that  apparel  other  than  such  a  dress  was  also 
considered  appropriate.  This  gave  an  over-all  picture  of  20.5  per  cent 
of  the  schools  where  academic  robes  were  worn,  43*6  per  cent  where  a  girl 
could  not  feel  properly  attired  for  the  occasion  unless  she  wore  a  long 
formal  gown,  and  17*1  per  cent  where  something  else  was  acceptable.  We 
are  not  informed  regarding  the  other  18.8  per  cent. 

The  picture  with  respect  to  appropriate  dress  for  the  boys  in 
schools  in  which  academic  robes  were  not  worn  is  quite  similar  but  is 
based  on  a  slightly  better  return.  Only  a  good  suit  was  considered 
appropriate  by  50*7  per  cent  of  small  schools  having  graduation  functions 
and  56*3  per  cent  of  the  large  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  8.7  per  cent 
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of  the  small  and  14.6  per  cent  of  the  large  stated  this  was  not  the  only 
clothing  which  would  be  acceptable.  For  the  boys,  then,  considering  all 
the  schools,  in  19.7  per  cent  academic  gowns  were  worn;  in  53.0  per  cent, 
boys  had  to  wear  a  good  suit  to  be  considered  properly  dressed  and  in 
11.1  per  cent  other  clothing  was  acceptable.  We  are  uncertain  regarding 
the  other  16.2  per  cent. 

Most  popular  colors  for  caps  and  gowns.  Among  the  boys,  black 
was  the  color  chosen  most  often  for  both  cap  and  gown  by  far,  being 
reported  by  over  ninety  per  cent.  About  four  per  cent  wore  red  and  four 
per  cent,  navy.  On  the  other  hand  fifty  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting 
that  their  girls  wore  gowns  said  the  color  was  black,  45.8  per  cent 
reported  white  and  4.2  per  cent  wore  red.  The  colors  reported  for  girls* 
caps  were  forty-eight  per  cent  black,  forty-eight  per  cent  white  and  four 
per  cent  red.  (For  more  detailed  information,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXX. ) 

Opinions  expressed  in  the  literature  are  quite  generally 
against  both  black  and  white.  The  reasoning  is  that  black  is  used  by 
universities  so  is  not  appropriate  for  high  school.  White  gowns  are 
considered  to  be  expensive  as  compared  with  colored  ones.  Soft  tones 
of  grey,  maroon  and  blue,  with  colored  tassels  used  to  brighten  the 
ensemble  and  provide  contrast,  are  approved. 

Estimated  expenditure  for  boys T  graduation  suits .  It  is  true 
that  a  boy  wears  the  suit  for  more  than  just  this  occasion.  However,  if 
he  requires  a  new  one  in  order  to  be  properly  dressed,  it  is  an  outlay 
which  is  made  necessary  by  graduation  and  hence  the  total  cost  of  the  new 
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suit  was  considered  a  graduation  expense.  The  response  to  questions 
regarding  suitable  boysT  clothing  for  graduation  was  poor.  (For  detailed 
information,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXXI.)  Probably  this  resulted  from 
the  difficulty  in  deciding  on  a  reasonable  estimate.  Perhaps  attempts 
to  allocate  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  suit  to  this  "wearing”  was 
the  reason  that  some  responses  were  as  low  as  $10  or  $15.  Since  it  did 
not  seem  reasonable  to  purchase  any  kind  of  a  suit  for  less  than  $25, 
estimates  were  not  tabulated  unless  they  were  at  least  that  figure. 

Accepted  estimated  average  costs  ranged  from  $25  to  $80,  with  78.2  per 
cent  at  least  $40  but  less  than  $70.  The  median  estimate  was  $50  for 
small  schools,  $55  for  large  ones. 

Estimated  expenditure  for  girls 1  graduation  dresses.  The  response 
regarding  costs  incurred  by  girls  for  graduation  apparel  was  fair.  (For 
details  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXXII.)  The  range  of  estimates,  $10  to 
$80  per  dress,  seems  broad.  However  this  spread  is  reasonable  when  one 
considers  the  possibility  of  a  relatively  simple  home-made  garment  at  one 
extreme  and  a  purchased  garment  of  expensive  material  at  the  other. 

For  all  schools,  68.6  per  cent  of  the  estimates  were  at  least 
$15  but  less  than  $45*  The  median  estimate  was  $30  for  small  schools  and 
$35  for  large  schools. 

Estimated  other  personal  expenses — boys .  This  information  was 
provided  by  72.6  per  cent  of  the  schools  that  returned  questionnaires  and 
had  functions — 68.1  per  cent  of  the  small  and  58.3  Per  cent  of  the  large. 

Estimates  of  average  cost  per  boy  ranged  from  zero  to  $35  with 
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35*3  per  cent  of  the  schools  estimating  at  least  $5  but  less  than  $10, 
and  the  remainder  of  them  quite  evenly  distributed  above  and  below  these 
limits.  The  median  estimates  were  $5  for  small  schools  and  $6  for  large. 
(For  detailed  information,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXXIII.) 

Estimated  other  personal  expenses — girls.  Returns  of  estimates 
for  this  item  were  rather  weak — 56.5  per  cent  of  small  schools  and  53.3 
per  cent  of  large  ones,  or  57 »3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  estimated  average  cost  per  girls  ranged  from  zero  to  $50, 
but  74.6  per  cent  of  the  estimates  were  under  $10.  The  median  estimate 
for  small  schools  was  $3,  for  large  schools,  $5.  (For  detailed  information, 
see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXXIV.) 

Estimated  total  personal  expenses — boys.  Very  few  obliged  with 
estimates  of  total  personal  expenses,  clothes  and  other  expenses.  (For 
detailed  information,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXXV.)  They  were  received 
from  30.4  per  cent  of  small  schools  and  22.9  per  cent  of  the  large.  The 
range  of  estimates  was  $3  to  $100.  Of  these,  50  per  cent  were  at  least 
$40  but  less  than  $60,  with  a  median  of  $55  for  small  schools  and  $56  for 
large  schools. 

Estimated  total  personal  expenses — girls.  Only  42.0  per  cent  of 
the  small  schools  and  35*4  per  cent  of  the  large  schools  provided  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  estimated  average  total  individual  expenses  per  girl.  (For 
detailed  information,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXXVI.) 

The  range  was  from  $8  to  $80,  with  76.3  per  cent  of  the  estimates 
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at  least  $20  but  less  than  $60.  The  median  estimates  were  $35  for  small 
high  schools  and  $50  for  large  high  schools. 

Costs  of  graduation  photographs  was  an  item  that  was  mentioned 
in  one  case  where  personal  expenses,  aside  from  dress,  were  very  high. 

The  extent  to  which  photographs  and  other  graduation  gifts  for  exchange 
contributed  to  individual  expenses  was  not  explored.  The  literature 
mentions  this  type  of  thing  as  another  source  of  unnecessary  expense  which 
makes  the  occasion  difficult  for  the  needy  student. 

It  appears  that  a  large  majority  of  Alberta  schools  fail  to  meet 
the  criteria  in  regard  to  minimizing  the  problem  of  keeping  the  cost  of 
suitable  apparel  within  the  reach  of  all  students.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  schools  use  graduation  robes  and  about  onehalf  report  that  seniors 
are  expected  to  wear  relatively  expensive  clothing. 

Provision  for  assisting  needy  graduands  to  meet  expenses.  Based 
on  an  eight-eight  per  cent  response  to  the  question,  IB. 8  per  cent  of  all 
the  schools  that  were  covered  by  the  survey  and  had  a  graduation  function 
said  they  found  it  feasible  to  help  the  needy  pupil  pay  his  graduation 
expenses.  Another  47 .0  per  cent  reported  they  did  not  find  it  feasible  and 
22.2  per  cent  stated  that  the  need  did  not  arise.  A  slightly  greater 
percentage  of  the  large  schools,  25*0  per  cent,  than  small  schools,  20.3 
per  cent,  found  no  need  to  assist  pupils.  Almost  three  times  as  large  a 
percentage  of  large  schools,  29*2  per  cent,  as  small  schools,  11.6  per 
cent,  helped  needy  pupils.  In  some  cases  the  assistance  was  given  through 
using  graduation  robes  and  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  new  dresses  and 
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CHAPTER  V 


FACTORS  RELATED  TO  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  BROADER  VALUES  OF  GRADUATION 

FUNCTIONS 

The  related  literature  reveals  that  administrators  consider 
graduation  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  achieving  values  other  than 
recognition  of  the  attainments  of  the  senior  class.  In  fact  several  of 
the  broader  concomitant  values  are  deemed  to  be  more  important  than 
honoring  the  graduating  group.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine 
the  survey  data  with  respect  to  factors  which  authorities  consider 
important  in  gaining  these  desirable  results. 

I.  GRADUATION  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Fink  (1,116-34)  in  his  study,  concludes  that  improving  public 
relations  is  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  to  be  sought  through 
the  medium  of  graduation.  The  extent  to  which  this  objective  is 
realized  depends  directly  upon  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  audience  views  the  program,  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  items,  their  evident  importance  to  the  audience,  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  staged  and  the  extent  to  which  the  community  is  involved, 
among  other  factors. 

Premises  and  facilities  used  for  staging  graduation.  According  to 
Table  XXXI,  62.4  per  cent  of  all  schools  reporting  functions,  definitely 
held  graduations  on  school  premises,  which  the  literature  favors,  ihese 
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TABLE  XXXI 

FACILITIES  USED  FOR  STAGING  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Facilities  Used  Percentage  of  High  Schools 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

School 

Auditorium 

34.8 

25.0 

30.8 

Gymnasium 

24.6 

18.8 

22.2 

Unspecified  parts  of  the  school 

7.2 

8.3 

7.7 

Cafeteria 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Church  and  School 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Probably  School 

Gym 

7.2 

2.1 

5.1 

Auditorium 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Other  Than  School 

Church 

2.9 

10.4 

6.0 

Community  Hall 

5.8 

4.2 

5.1 

Public  Hall 

1.5 

6.3 

3.4 

Club  Hall 

0.0 

6.3 

2.6 

Community  Centre 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

Hotel 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

Church  Hall 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Hotel  Dining  Room 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Jubilee  Auditorium 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Restaurant  Dining  Room 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

No  Indication 

5.8 

4.2 

5.1 
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represented  68.1  per  cent  of  the  small  schools  and  54.2  per  cent  of  the 
large  ones.  In  addition,  10.1  per  cent  of  the  small  and  4.1  per  cent  of 
the  large  probably  held  their  functions  on  school  premises.  So,  altogether, 
probably  70.1  per  cent  of  the  schools  held  them  in  school  buildings.  It 
is  also  notable  that  the  24.8  per  cent  which  staged  graduation  outside  the 
school  premises  were  composed  of  only  15.9  per  cent  of  the  small  schools 
and  37.5  per  cent  of  the  large.  Only  5*1  per  cent  failed  to  indicate 
where  the  commencement  program  was  presented. 

Admission  conditions  and  adequacy  of  spectator  accommodation.  The 
information  in  Table  XXXII  shows  that  all  the  schools  which  reported  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  held  their  exercises  in  readily  accessible  locations. 
Although  84.1  per  cent  stated  that  they  had  sufficient  reasonably  com¬ 
fortable  seating  capacity  for  all  who  wished  to  attend,  this  figure  is 
not  consistent  with  only  65.2  per  cent  that  reported  being  able  to  admit 
all  responsible  adults  desiring  to  attend.  It  is  probable  that  the 
questionnaire  was  mis-read  or  misunderstood. 

Admission  was  charged  at  27.5  per  cent  of  functions.  A  check 
revealed  that  over  75  per  cent  of  those  which  charged  an  admission  also 
included  a  banquet  and/or  dance.  The  mean  admission  charges  reported 
under  these  circumstances  were  $1.55  for  small  schools  and  $2.16  for  large 
ones.  Authoritative  writers  are  adamant  in  their  opposition  to  admission 
charges.  However,  the  accompanying  banquet  and/or  dance  clouds  the  facts 
here,  so  probably  the  Alberta  picture  is  not  as  black  in  this  respect  as 

the  above  figures  would  make  it  seem. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

INFORMATION  REPORTED  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ADMISSION 
AND  PHYSICAL  FACTORS  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  EXPECTED  TO  AFFECT  THE  ATTENDANCE 

AND  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 


Statement  of  Information  Percentage  of  High  Schools 

Small  Large  Total 
N=69  N=48  N=117 


Were  the  exercises  held  in  a 


readily  accessible  location? 

Yes 

91.3 

93.8 

92.3 

No  indication  8.7 

6.3 

7.7 

Was  there  sufficient  reasonably 
comfortable  seating  capacity 
to  accommodate  all  who 
wished  to  attend? 

Yes 

84.1 

77.1 

81.2 

No 

7.2 

16.7 

11.1 

No  indication  8.7 

6.3 

7.7 

Was  it  possible  to  admit  all 
responsible  adults  who 
wished  to  attend? 

Yes 

65.2 

56.3 

61.5 

No 

26.1 

31.3 

28.2 

No  indication  8.7 

12.5 

10.3 

Was  there  an  admission 
charge? 

Yes 

27.5 

43.8 

34.2 

No 

63.8 

47.9 

57.3 

No  indication  8.7 

8.3 

8.5 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

INDIVIDUALS  AND  GROUPS  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL  THAT  WERE  ASKED  FOR  SUGGESTIONS 
REGARDING  DISCUSSION  TOPICS  FOR  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  PROGRAMS 


Individuals  and  Groups  Percentage  of  High  Schools 

Reporting  These 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Home  and  School  Associations 

5.8 

2.1 

3-4 

School  Superintendents 

5.8 

0.0 

3.4 

Local  Mayor 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

School  Board 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Guest  Speaker 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

School  Trustee 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Individual  Parents 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

* 

• 

. 

• 
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Community  involvement .  Table  XXXIII,  page  160,  shows  that  there 
was  very  little  involvement  of  community  people  in  the  selection  of 
program  topics.  On  the  other  hand,  37*6  per  cent  of  the  schools  stated 
that  members  of  the  community  contributed  awards  for  presentation  according 
to  Table  XXXIV,  so  the  members  of  the  community  were  interested,  whatever 
their  motives  might  have  been.  These  awards  appear  to  have  been  quite 
evenly  divided  into  three  principal  categories — mementos  of  the  occasion, 
scholarships,  and  prizes  for  outstanding  achievement. 

Informing  the  audience  regarding  the  school  and  its  work.  The 
percentages  of  65.8,  38.1  and  35«0,  in  Table  XXXV,  page  163,  indicate 
that  a  substantial  number  of  principals  considered  ideals,  objectives  and 
philosophies  and/or  policies  were  being  given  emphasis  in  programs.  It 
was  also  stated  by  34.2  per  cent  that  contemporary  problems  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  audience.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that 
very  few  audiences  were  being  given  information  through  graduation  programs 
regarding  the  work  the  pupils  were  actually  doing  and  what  they  had 
learned.  Any  items  that  will  do  this  in  an  interesting  way  and  show  how 
the  learnings  are  related  to  the  community  are  considered  exceedingly 
valuable . 


II.  GRADUATION  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITY  IN  ITSELF 

The  planning,  preparation  and  production  of  the  graduation  program 
offer  unique  opportunities  for  contributing  to  the  education  oi  pupils. 

If  these  opportunities  are  utilized,  they  can  be  effective  in  adding 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

INFORMATION  REPORTED  REGARDING  AWARDS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  ALBERTA 
COMMUNITIES  FOR  PRESENTATION  AT  THEIR  LOCAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATIONS 


Statement  Regarding  Awards  Percentage  of  High  Schools 

To  Which  Statement  Applies 

Small  Large  Total 

N=69  N=48  N=117 


Presented  awards  contributed  by  members 
of  the  community 

40.6 

33.3 

37.6 

Presented  two  kinds  of  awards  contributed 
by  members  of  community 

13.0 

10.4 

12.0 

Presented  three  kinds  of  awards 

contributed  by  members  of  community 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Types  of  Awards  Contributed 

Mementos  of  the  occasion 

21.7 

6.3 

15.4 

Scholarships 

13.0 

16.7 

14.5 

Prizes  for  outstanding  achievement 

14.5 

18.8 

16.2 

Other  Awards 

4.3 

6.3 

5.1 

Items  of  Commercial  or  Other  Values 

Contributed  for  Award.  Purposes 

According  to  Volunteer  Reports. 

Pins 

5.0 

0.0 

3.4 

Rings 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

Class  Pictures 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Cups  (trophies) 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Medals 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 
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TABLE  XXXV 

POINTS  REGARDING  THE  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  WORK  WHICH  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATION  PROGRAMS  EMPHASIZED  OR  BROUGHT  TO  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE 
AUDIENCE  AND  IN  SOME  CASES  BRIEF  INDICATIONS  OF  HOW  THIS  WAS  DONE 


Point  Involved 

Percentage  of  High  Schools 

Small  Large  Total 

N=69  N=48  N=117 

The  ideals  of  the  school  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  audience 

62.3 

70.8 

6  5.8 

Objectives  of  the  school  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  audience 

58.0 

58.3 

58.1 

The  audience  was  made  aware  of  contempo¬ 
rary  problems  in  education 

33.3 

37.5 

35.0 

Attention  was  drawn  to  progress  made  or 
improvements  in  education 

42.0 

22.9 

34.2 

The  audience’s  support  for  the  schools 
program  was  solicited 

13.0 

12.5 

12.8 

The  audience  was  informed  concerning  cur¬ 
ricular  offerings  of  the  school 

13.0 

10.4 

12.0 

Dramatization  or  other  means  were  used  to 
indicate  the  philosophy  and/or  policy 
of  the  school 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

There  was  a  demonstration  of  activities 
carried  on  in  the  school 

4.3 

0.0 

2.6 

There  was  a  display  of  work  completed  by 
the  pupils 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

' 
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interest  or  purpose  to  curricular  learning,  they  are  means  of  developing 
social  and  organizational  skills,  they  promote  serious  consideration  of 
real  problems,  they  provide  practice  in  oral  self-expression  and  they 
stimulate  creative  ideas  in  the  artistic  fields  of  drama,  art  and  music. 

Promoting  creativity  through  graduation  activities.  The  graduation 
program  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  motivating  creativity.  Only  24.6 
per  cent  of  the  small  schools  and  20.8  per  cent  of  the  large  ones  reported 
its  use  to  this  end.  On  the  other  hand,  42.0  per  cent  of  the  small  and 
60.0  per  cent  of  the  large  schools  reported  that  graduation  was  not  used  to 
motivate  creativity  in  curricular  work  at  their  schools  and  the  other 
29*2  per  cent  did  not  reply  to  the  question. 

As  shown  in  Table  XXXVI,  Language,  Art  and  Music  were  the  subjects 
in  which  graduation  was  used  most  broadly  to  promote  creativity.  It  is 
to  be  noted  in  Table  XXXVII,  page  166,  that  these  lie  in  the  same  field  as 
items  related  to  the  graduation  program  which  are  reported  most  frequently 
by  schools  to  be  original  pupil  ideas.  Decorations  are  mentioned  so  very 
much  more  frequently  than  anything  else  that  one  wonders  whether  this  is 
an  indication  of  a  disproportionate  amount  of  thought  being  given  to  this 
part  of  preparation,  or  whether  it  is  a  natural  result  of  decorations 
offering  tremendous  scope. 

Extent  of  pupil  involvement  in  graduation  programs .  Ihe  effective¬ 
ness  of  graduation  activities  as  educative  media  is  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  number  of  pupils  that  are  involved.  The  figures  in  Table 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  REPORTED  THE  GRADUATION  PROGRAM 

WAS  USED  TO  PROMOTE  CREATIVITY 


Subject 

Percentage  of 

High  Schools 

Small 

n=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Language  (English) 

17.4 

12.5 

15.4 

Art 

13.0 

12.5 

12.8 

Music 

7.2 

8.3 

7.7 

Drama 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

Oral  French 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Creative  Writing 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Social  Studies 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Health 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Physical  Education 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Household  Economics 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Typing 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

L  . 
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TABLE  XXXVII 


PARTS  OF  GRADUATION  PROGRAMS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WHICH  WERE 

REPORTED  AS  ORIGINAL  PUPIL  IDEAS 


Items  Reported  as  Original  Pupil  Ideas  Percentage  of  High  Schools 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Decorations 

72.5 

75.0 

73.5 

Songs 

17.4 

8.3 

13.7 

Valedictory  Addresses 

8.7 

8.3 

8.5 

Speeches 

10.1 

4.2 

7.7 

Class  Prophecies 

7.2 

6.3 

6.8 

Toasts 

8.7 

4.2 

6.8 

Musical  Numbers 

5.8 

8.3 

6.8 

Program 

1.5 

8.3 

4.3 

Poems 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

Theme 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Class  Histories 

• 

i — 1 

2.1 

1.7 

Last  Will  and  Testament 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

Place  Cards 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

Skit 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

Other  items  (student  biographies, 

school  song,  7*2 

8.3 

7.7 

class  horoscope,  table  settings,  pageant, 
salutatory,  graduation  booklet,  party, 
graduation  march) . 
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XXXVIII  show  a  wide  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  senior  class  that 
helped  to  provide  program  numbers.  As  compared  with  53.6  per  cent  of 
small  schools,  35*4  per  cent  of  large  ones  reported  that  over  20  per  cent 
of  their  graduands  contributed  to  the  program.  In  small  schools,  the  mean 
percentage  of  graduands  participating  was  46.1  per  cent  and  in  large 
schools  the  corresponding  participation  was  28.5  per  cent.  The  apparent 
broader  participation  by  smaller  schools  would  probably  stem  more  from 
their  lack  of  numbers  than  from  differences  in  policy  with  respect  to 
pupil  involvement  in  program. 

Participation  by  a  substantial  number  of  undergraduates  was 
reported  by  37*6  per  cent  of  schools,  and  41»9  per  cent  said  that  a  few 
took  part  in  the  commencement  program,  as  indicated  in  Table  XXXIX,  page  169. 
Only  12.8  per  cent  indicated  that  no  undergraduates  contributed.  It 
would  appear  that  there  was  considerable  pupil  involvement  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  programs  of  most  Alberta  high  schools. 

Responsibility  for  writing  graduation  scripts.  Since  the 
literature  indicates  concern  about  a  tendency  for  graduation  scripts  to 
be  prepared  by  ghost  writers,  the  figures  in  Table  XL,  page  170,  are 
heartening.  They  show  that  overall,  75 • 3  per  cent  of  the  Alberta  scripts 
are  reported  to  be  written  by  pupils  and  either  just  checked  for  errors 
or  edited  by  teachers.  The  possibilities  of  pupils  devoting  serious 
thought  to  the  program  numbers  and  deriving  benefit  from  the  experience 
in  written  expression  appear  promising. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 

ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGE  OF  GRADUANDS  THAT  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  REPORTED 
PARTICIPATED  IN  GRADUATION  PROGRAM  ITEMS  OTHER  THAN  THAT  IN  WHICH  THEY 

WERE  GIVEN  OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION 


Estimated  Percentage  of  Graduands  Participating  Percentage  of  High 

Schools  Reporting  This 
Extent  of  Participation 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Nil 

15.9 

14.6 

15.4 

1  %  - 

10% 

2.9 

12.5 

6.8 

11%  - 

20% 

7.2 

18.8 

12.0 

21%  - 

30$ 

2.9 

8.3 

5.1 

31$  - 

40$ 

11.6 

8.3 

10.3 

41$  - 

50$ 

10.1 

2.1 

6 .8 

51$  - 

60% 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

61%  - 

70$ 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

71$  - 

80% 

5.8 

0.0 

3.4 

81%  - 

90$ 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

91$  - 

100$ 

17.4 

8.3 

13.7 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

PARTICIPATION  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS  BY  STUDENTS 

OTHER  THAN  GRADUANDS 


Participation  Percentage  of  High  Schools 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

cL 

Substantial  number  of  undergraduates 

participated 

39.1 

35.4 

37.6 

A  few  undergraduates  participated 

40. 6 

43.3 

41.9 

It  was  reported  that  no  undergraduates 

participated 

11.6 

14.6 

12.8 

No  indication 

8.7 

6.3 

7.7 

aA  "substantial  number"  is  defined  as  20  or  more  where  there  are 
20  or  more  graduands.  Where  there  are  fewer  than  20  graduands  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  is  taken  to  be  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
graduands. ) 
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TABLE  XL 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPIL  AND  TEACHER  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PREPARATION 
OF  GRADUATION  PROGRAM  SCRIPTS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Distribution  of  Responsibility 


Prepared  by  pupils,  checked  for  errors 
by  teachers 

Prepared  by  pupils,  edited  by  teachers 

Prepared  entirely  by  teachers 

Some  other  scheme  for  preparation  was  used 


Percentage  of  High  Schools 
Reporting  This  Distribution 
of  Responsibility 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

29.0 

29.2 

29.1 

50.7 

39.6 

46.2 

8.7 

2.1 

6.0 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

7.2 

27.1 

15.4 

No  indication 
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TABLE  XL I 

COMBINATIONS  OF  BASES  WHICH  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  REPORT  ARE  USED  FOR 

CHOOSING  PUPILS T  PROGRAM  ROLESa 


Combinations  Percentage  of  High 

Schools  Reporting 
This  Combination 


Academic 

Standing 

Superior  Ability 
To  Perform 

Desirable  Effect 
On  Personality 

Other 

Bases 

Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=ii7 

X 

30.4 

18.8 

23.6 

X 

X 

14.3 

20.8 

17.1 

X 

13.9 

• 

o 

1 — 1 

13.7 

X 

11.6 

14.6 

12.8 

X 

3.8 

0.0 

3.4 

X 

X 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

X 

X 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

X 

X 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

X 

X 

X  ' 

1.3 

2.1 

1.7 

X 

X 

X 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

No  Indication 

11.6 

18.8 

14.3 

aFor  more  detailed  information,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXVII 
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Selecting,  pupils  for  program  roles.  Table  XLI,  page  171,  shows 
that  as  bases  for  selecting  pupils  to  fill  program  roles,  superior 
ability  to  perform  and  academic  achievement  are  by  far  the  most  frequent 
choices.  This  information  would  be  more  meaningful  if  the  relevant  area 
had  been  split  into  ’’student  speaker”  roles  and  ’’other  roles”,  for 
study.  Through  grouping  all  the  items  in  the  way  it  has  been  done,  the 
replies  might  be  affected  by  the  balance  of  program  items  as  well  as  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  performers  were  chosen. 

Inspection  reveals  that  in  the  majority  of  schools  only  one 
criterion  was  used  and  25*6  per  cent  reported  ’’superior  ability  to  perform” 
was  that  one.  Altogether  it  was  the  basis  or  one  of  the  bases  of  choice  in 
50.4  per  cent  of  the  schools.  As  indicated  previously,  the  literature  favors 
this  as  an  important  factor  and  decries  the  tendency  for  many  schools  to 
choose  student  speakers  according  to  academic  ability  alone,  but  prefers 
use  of  a  broader  basis  than  one  criterion.  It  would  seem  probable  that  a 
substantial  number  of  our  schools  are  following  good  practice  in  the 
manner  of  making  their  choices  of  pupil  speakers. 

III.  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AS  EXPERIENCE  IN  CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORT 

Information  as  to  whether  the  guest  speaker  comes  from  beyond  the 
area  served  by  the  school  might  seem  irrelevant  at  this  point  in  the  study. 
However,  since  Alberta  high  school  graduation  speakers  usually  get  only  a 
round  of  applause,  modest  expense  money  and  sincere  thanks  for  their  per¬ 
formance,  they  are  actually  more  than  just  qualified  persons  who  deliver  a 
message.  In  many  cases  they  sacrifice  leisure  time,  overwork  themselves 
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TABLE  XLII 

INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  GRADUATION  PROGRAMS 
IN  ALBERTA  ARE  THE  RESULT  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORT 


Fact  Related  to  Co-operative  Effort 

Percentages  of  High  Schools 
Reporting  This  Fact 

Small  Large  Total 

N=69  N=48  N=117 

Was  speaker  from  outside  the  area 

) 

Yes 

69.6 

56.3 

64.1 

served  by  the  school?a 

) 

No 

23.2 

25.0 

23.9 

Did  the  senior  class,  as  a  group 

) 

have  a  direct  voice  in  selec- 

) 

Yes 

59.4 

39.6 

51.3 

tion  of  the  speaker? 

) 

No 

36.2 

43 .8 

39.3 

Reported  assistance  from  the  com- 

) 

munityk 

58.0 

37.5 

49.6 

Reported  no  assistance  from  the 

community 

21.7 

41.7 

29.9 

aFor  more  detailed  information,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXXVII1. 
°For  more  detailed  information,  see  Appendix  D,  Table  LXXIa. 
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and  experience  considerable  inconvenience  in  order  to  become  a  part  of  the 
co-operative  effort  that  brings  about  the  graduation  program.  Therefore 
it  seems  important  to  mention  under  the  above  heading  what  percentage  of 
the  schools  had  guest  speakers  take  part  in  the  programs. 

Table  XLII  shows  that  64  »1  per  cent  of  the  schools  report  that 
their  speakers  did  come  from  outside  the  area  served  by  the  school.  The 
senior  class  as  a  group  had  a  direct  voice  in  selecting  the  speaker  in 
51.3  per  cent  of  the  schools,  which  indicates  direct  involvement  of  the 
class  in  planning. 

Only  17*9  per  cent  of  the  schools  that  were  surveyed  and  reported 
holding  commencement  exercises  taught  nothing  but  senior  high  school  grades. 
In  those  schools  which  offered  grades  other  than  high  school,  a  mean 
average  of  16.8  per  cent  of  teachers  who  offered  no  high  school  work  still 
assisted  with  graduation.  Where  staffs  were  composed  entirely  of  high 
school  teachers  a  mean  average  of  approximately  63.6  per  cent  gave  some 
assistance  with  program  development  and/or  production. 

The  average  percentage  of  the  high  school  student  body  reported 
as  making  a  definite,  conscious  contribution  was  44.4* 

It  was  reported  that  members  of  the  community  assisted  in  some 
phase  of  the  program  in  38.0  per  cent  of  small  schools  and  37*3  per  cent 
of  large  ones.  This  is  49*6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

It  would  seem  that  in  about  half  the  schools  there  is  opportunity 
for  cooperation  between  community,  pupils,  staff  and  graduands. 

As  a  group,  those  who  most  frequently  helped  the  school  with  its 
graduation  function  were  the  members  of  Home  and  School  Associations.  I  hey 
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were  far  out  in  front  in  the  small  schools  where  they  were  reported  by 
29.0  per  cent  while  only  10.4  per  cent  of  large  schools  listed  them.  Clergy 
were  a  distant  second  in  small  schools  but  ranked  right  along  with  the 
Home  and  School  Associations  in  the  larger  schools.  Vie  find  a  great 
variety  of  other  groups  and  individuals  who  also  co-operated  with  the 
school  in  this  regard.  However,  29.9  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported 
that  they  received  no  assistance  from  the  community. 

Competition  for  display  privileges.  According  to  Table  XLIII, 

54*7  per  cent  of  schools  indicated  that  they  had  no  competition  among 
pupils  for  the  privilege  of  demonstrating  an  activity  or  displaying 
material  as  part  of  the  graduation  activities.  Such  competition  was 
slightly  more  frequent  among  small  schools  than  large,  8.7  per  cent  to  6.3 
per  cent.  The  remaining  37.6  per  cent  of  the  schools  failed  to  reply  to 
this  question.  It  appears  from  the  data,  therefore,  that  few  utilized 
this  type  of  motivation.  Samples  of  programs  contain  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

In  schools  where  such  motivation  is  reported  a  mean  average  of 
approximately  50.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  stated  to  be  using  it. 

The  literature  emphasizes  that  such  displays  of  achievement  can  be  made 
very  valuable  for  both  vitalizing  the  students r  work  and  giving  the  commun¬ 
ity  an  insight  into  the  activities  and  achievements  of  the  school.  However, 
it  would  seem  that  this  opportunity  is  being  used  to  a  very  limited  degree. 
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TABLE  XLIII 


PUPIL  COMPETITION  WITHIN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  DISPLAY¬ 
ING  FINISHED  WORK  OR  DEMONSTRATING  ACTIVITIES  AS  PART  OF  THE  GRADUATION 

PROGRAM 


Situation  with  Respect  to  Competition 

Percentages 

of  High  Schools 

Small 

Large 

Total 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

No  such  competition  is  utilized 

50.7 

60.4 

54.7 

Competition  of  this  sort  is  utilized 

8.7 

6.3 

7.7 

No  response 

40.6 

33.3 

37.6 

IV.  IMPROVING  MORALE  OR  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

As  indicated  previously,  the  literature  discusses  school  morale 
in  terms  of  group  spirit,  pride  in  the  institution  and  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in,  the  school  and  its  accomplishments.  Graduation  might  improve 
morale  by  unifying  the  student  body  through  group  interest  and  involvement 
in  a  successful  activity.  Attainment  of  good  morale  can  also  be  furthered 
by  clarifying  for  the  community  and  the  student  body  the  objectives,  the 
traditions  and  the  methods  of  the  school  plus  the  particular  roles  of 
various  groups  in  helping  the  school  to  achieve  its  purposes. 

Program  info rmat ion  about  the  graduands .  As  shown  by  Table  XL1\I , 
15.4  per  cent  of  schools  having  a  function  reported  no  printed  program  and 
a  total  of  73.5  per  cent  told  what  groups  of  graduands  were  listed  on 
their  programs.  Of  the  schools  which  definitely  used  printed  programo, 
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TABLE  XL IV 

GROUPS  OF  GRADUANDS  LISTED  ON  THE  PRINTED  PROGRAMS  OF  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Those  Honored  Recipients  of  Athletic  Award  Others  Percentage  of  High 
as  Graduands  Scholarships  Winners  Schools 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

X 

60.9 

62.5 

61.5 

X 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

X 

X 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

X 

X 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

X 

X 

X 

0.0 

6.3 

2.6 

X 

X 

X 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

X 

X 

X 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

No  printed  program 

18.3 

10.4 

15.4 

Probably  omitted  to 

indicate 

printed  program 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

No  indication 

11.6 

8.3 

10.3 

17# 


approximately  83.5  per  cent  just  listed  the  graduands.  A  mere  4.6  per 
cent  listed  the  recipients  of  scholarships,  and  even  smaller  percentages 
listed  other  groups.  This  is  excellent  as  regards  any  probable  influence 
such  program  information  would  have  upon  the  group  spirit  of  the  senior 
class.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  criterion  that  the  graduation  program 
should  honor  these  pupils  as  a  group. 

Indications  of  staff  and  pupil  interest  in  graduation.  In  total, 
65*0  per  cent  of  the  schools  indicated  considerable  staff  and  student 
interest  in  the  graduation  function,  4*3  per  cent  little  or  none,  3*4 
per  cent  were  indefinite  and  27.4  per  cent  did  not  respond.  Of  the 
undergraduates,  46.2  per  cent  undertook  duties  other  than  planning  and 
program  participation,  such  as  preparations  ushering  and  serving.  This 
seems  to  indicate  a  substantial  amount  of  involvement  that  would  tend  to 
unite  pupils  and  give  them  a  strong  interest  in  the  success  of  graduation, 
hence  adding  to  their  feeling  of  empathy. 

Awards.  Only  22.2  per  cent  of  the  schools  presented  a  majority  of 
the  awards  at  graduation  and  18.8  per  cent  presented  a  few  of  them,  while 
38.3  per  cent  presented  no  prizes  or  awards  as  part  of  the  commencement 
program.  The  remaining  20.5  per  cent  gave  no  indication  of  their  practice. 
A  goodly  number,  therefore,  met  the  criterion  as  regards  excluding  such 
awards  from  this  program  but  there  was  still  a  substantial  group  who  did 
pick  out  individuals  for  special  attention  at  the  commencement  exercises, 
contrary  to  what  the  literature  states  is  desirable  procedure. 
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Encouraging  lower  grade  pupils  to  continue  their  schooling.  Table 
XLV  shows  that  30.4  per  cent  of  small  schools  and  22.9  per  cent  of  large 
schools  found  it  feasible  to  use  some  phase  of  graduation  activities  in 
a  manner  that  they  considered  would  encourage  lower  grade  pupils  to  continue 
their  schooling  and  graduate.  The  information  given  regarding  the  manner 
of  accomplishing  this  was  necessarily  brief  and  tended  to  be  indefinite 
so  it  was  difficult  to  classify  the  replies. 

The  idea  expressed  most  frequently  was  that  of  making  the  lower 
grades  conscious  of  the  honor  the  senior  class  received,  the  banquet  they 
attended,  the  apparel  they  wore  for  the  occasion,  the  pictures  that  were 
taken  and  the  excitement  that  the  graduands  experienced.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  would  create  or  augment  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates 
to  share  similar  experiences.  A  number  of  schools  sought  to  encourage  the 
lower  grade  pupil  through  what  was  said  in  addresses  and  by  giving  awards 
at  commencement  to  deserving  pupils  in  the  lower  grades.  Others  gave  the 
undergraduates  considerable  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  function 
and  almost  made  them  the  hosts  with  some  thought  that  they  would  have  the 
same  done  for  them  the  following  year  if  they  persevered  with  their  studies. 
The  literature  would  probably  criticize  this,  as  authoritative  administrators 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  senior  students  should  do  much  of  their  own 
planning,  arranging  and  performing  with  the  undergraduates  assisting  in 
important  but  minor  roles. 

One  school  used  discussion  during  the  graduation  assembly  to 
motivate  the  undergraduates  to  continue  their  studies. 

No  one  mentioned  using  the  "moving  up"  ceremony  or  transfer  of 
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TABLE  XL V 

REPLIES  FROM  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  SUNDRY  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  POSSIBLE 
GRADUATION  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  BUILDING  SCHOOL  MORALE 


Question 

Replies 

Percentage  of  High 
Schools  Making 

This  Reply 

Small  Large  Total 
N=69  N=48  N=117 

Was  it  found  feasible  to  use  any  part 
of  the  graduation  program  or  its 
preparation  specificially  to  encourage 
lower  grade  pupils  to  continue  their 
studies  and  to  graduate  with  their 
class? 


Was  a  gift  presented  to  the  school 
by  the  graduands? 


Was  there  a  questionnaire  completed 
by  the  senior  class  regarding  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  best 
features  of  their  school? 


Was  there  a  questionnaire  completed 
by  the  senior  class  regarding  what 
facilities  they  considered  were 
lacking  and  needed  most? 


Yes 

30.4 

22.9 

27.4 

No 

33.3 

27.1 

30.8 

Indefinite 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

No  indication 

36.2 

47.9 

41.0 

Yes 

14.5 

20.8 

17.1 

No 

72.5 

60.4 

67.5 

No  indication 

13.0 

18.8 

15.4 

Yes 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

No 

72.5 

75.0 

73.5 

No  indication 

26.1 

22.9 

24.8 

Yes 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

No 

59.4 

64.6 

61.5 

No  indication 

39.1 

33.3 

36.8 
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authority  from  the  president  of  the  senior  class  to  the  incoming  officers. 
The  literature  speaks  of  such  items  as  more  suitable  for  a  Class  Day 
program  but  that  is  also  the  way  they  would  regard  a  number  of  other  items 
that  are  presently  on  some  Alberta  graduation  programs.  The  symbolic 
passing  on  of  the  torch  might  be  an  effective  method  of  impressing  the 
Grade  XI  class  with  its  responsibilities. 

Senior  class  gift  and  school  spirit.  Only  17.1  per  cent  of  all 
the  high  schools  reported  the  graduands  presenting  a  senior  class  gift  to 
the  school  according  to  Table  XLV,  page  180.  Such  a  presentation  might  be 
merely  a  continuation  of  tradition  but  may  also  symbolize  a  desire  to  give 
the  school  something  for  what  has  been  received  and  to  leave  something 
that  will  continue  to  associate  that  class  with  the  school.  It  would 
certainly  have  possibilities  for  bolstering  school  spirit.  Of  those 
presenting  such  a  gift,  65  per  cent  reported  that  all  graduands  had  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  its  selection,  a  procedure  which  might  well 
assist  them  to  identify  themselves  with  it. 

Senior  class  suggestions  for  improving  their  school.  As  Fretwell 
(2,402)  indicated,  graduation  is  a  time  when  pupils  are  at  a  high  emotional 
pitch;  a  substantial  number  of  them  are  really  becoming  aware  that  they  are 
leaving  solid  ground  and  stepping  off  into  uncertainty.  It  is  a  time  when 
they  may  be  able  to  reflect  seriously  and  contribute  opinions  regarding 
what  their  school  has  to  offer  and  what  they  feel  it  lacks  in  fulfilling 
its  purpose.  As  Table  XLV,  page  180,  indicates,  a  very  small  percentage, 
comprising  one  large  and  one  small  school,  did  obtain  such  opinions. 
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V.  GROUP  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

Sometime  during  the  course  of  commencement  exercises  in  Alberta 
one  or  more  of  the  speakers  usually  either  offers  advice  or  points  out 
responsibilities  to  the  graduands.  The  investigator’s  observation  is 
that  this  ,,guidance,,  is  received  attentively  and  politely, but  doubts  are 
expressed  by  many  regarding  how  deeply  the  ideas  penetrate.  Nevertheless, 
as  has  been  indicated  before,  this  is  a  time  when  the  right  person  with 
the  right  message  has  an  opportunity  to  do  effective  group  counselling. 
Therefore,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  "group  guidance"  of  a  senior  class  is  practiced. 

It  was  reported  by  8% 5  per  cent  of  the  small  schools  and  72.9  per 
cent  of  the  large  that  one  or  more  of  the  facts  of  Table  XLVI  was  brought 
out  during  the  commencement  program.  This  table  shows  that  five  of  the 
points  were  reported  brought  out  in  over  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
programs.  It  would  seem  that  this  guidance  aspect  of  graduation  is  being 
given  considerable  attention. 

However  the  literature  brings  to  our  attention  the  need  for  long¬ 
term  consideration  of  these  ideas  if  they  are  to  be  most  effective.  The 
belief  is  that  the  program  should  be  such  that  students  give  consideration 
to  these  facts  and  their  implications  during  preparation  instead  of  just 
hearing  them  once  during  a  program. 

VI.  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 


Evaluation  is  vital  if  student  activities  are  to  be  conducted 
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TABLE  XL VI 

GUIDANCE  FACTS  BROUGHT  OUT  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  GRADUANDS  AND  OTHERS  IN 

THE  COURSE  OF  ALBERTA  GRADUATION  PROGRAMS 


Facts  Brought  Out  Percentages  of  High  Schools 

Reporting  Each  Fact 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

1. 

That  progress  in  social  improvement  is 
slow  and  difficult. 

13.9 

6.3 

12.0 

2. 

That  the  truly  great  are  those  who 
have  been  most  unselfish  in  serving 
society. 

33.3 

22.9 

29.1 

3. 

That  certain  sacrifices  have  been  for 
the  benefit  of  the  graduands. 

62.3 

56.3 

59.8 

4. 

That  the  school  has  attempted  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  graduands  for  active  social 
participation. 

63.2 

45.8 

57.3 

3. 

That  there  exist  social  responsibil¬ 
ities  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
graduates  to  accept  and  fulfill  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities. 

63.8 

56.3 

60.7 

6. 

That  class  members  should  continue  to 
be  intellectually  curious. 

62.3 

58.3 

60.7 

7. 

That  there  are  opportunities  for 
further  formal  and  informal  education. 

38.0 

34.2 

56.4 

8. 

That  there  are  agencies  close  at 
hand  which  offer  educational 
opportunities . 

26.1 

27.1 

26.5 

9. 

That  certain  ideals  are  held  by 
democracies. 

30.4 

18.8 

25.6 

10. 

Other  information  for  the  guidance 
of  the  graduands. 

26.1 

20.8 

23.9 
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effectively,  according  to  expert  opinion.  It  is  a  difficult  undertaking, 
but  comprehensive,  planned,  regular  appraisal  followed  by  appropriate 
modification  is  essential  if  graduation  is  to  become  the  valuable  experience 
that  it  can  be. 

Evaluation  procedures  being  used.  Table  XLVII  shows  the  extent 
to  which  various  procedures  were  utilized  by  Alberta  high  schools  for 
evaluating  their  graduation  activities.  Responses  from  79 • 5  per  cent  of 
the  schools  indicate  that  78.3  per  cent  of  small  high  schools  and  77.1  per 
cent  of  large  ones,  or  an  over-all  77.8  per  cent,  filed  a  copy  of  the 
graduation  program,  so  virtually  all  did  this  much  toward  maintaining  a 
record  of  the  actual  items  used.  Large  schools  exceeded  small  ones  in 
the  percentage  which  reported  recording  minutes  of  planning  meetings,  43  •  8 
per  cent  to  36.2  per  cent.  This  might  be  part  of  a  tendency  for  large 
schools  to  conduct  their  activities  more  formally  because  of  the  necessity 
for  organizing  greater  numbers  in  extracurricular  work.  Minutes  were 
retained  from  year  to  year  by  35*9  per  cent  of  the  schools,  or  almost  all 
who  recorded  minutes. 

Only  22.2  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  reported  a  post-ceremony 
meeting  to  evaluate  program  and  planning.  The  suggestions  which  resulted 
from  the  meeting  were  recorded  for  succeeding  committees  by  16.2  per  cent  of 
schools.  The  same  percentage,  16.2  per  cent,  but  not  entirely  the  same 
group,  decided  on  specific  changes  because  of  their  evaluation  procedures. 

Very  few  schools,  all  large  ones,  used  questionnaires  to  solicit 
evaluations  from  parents,  teachers  and  pupils.  One  large  and  one  small 
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TABLE  XLVII 

PROCEDURES  USED  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  EVALUATE  PHASES  OF  THEIR 

GRADUATION  ACTIVITIES 


Evaluation  Procedure 


Percentage  of  High  Schools 
Using  the  Procedure 


1.  Minutes  were  recorded  during  planning 
committee  meetings 

2.  The  minutes  of  these  meetings  were  re¬ 
tained  as  a  possible  means  of  improving 
plans  in  future  years 

3.  A  copy  of  the  graduation  program  was 
filed  for  future  reference 

4.  A  post-ceremony  meeting  was  held  at 
which  the  program  and  planning  were 
evaluated 

5.  As  a  result  of  this  evaluation,  sug¬ 
gestions  were  recorded  for  succeeding 
committees 

6.  A  suggestion  box  was  used  to  obtain  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  of  the  school *s 
graduation  functions 

7.  Questionnaire  sheets  were  used  for  sol¬ 
iciting  evaluations  from  pupils 

8.  Questionnaire  sheets  were  used  for  sol¬ 
iciting  evaluations  from  parents 

9.  Questionnaire  sheets  were  used  for  sol¬ 
iciting  evaluations  from  staff  teachers 

10,  As  a  result  of  one  or  more  of  the  above 
evaluation  procedures,  specific  changes 
were  decided  for  the  next  graduation 
ceremonies 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

36.2 

43-8 

39.3 

33.3 

39.6 

35.9 

78.3 

77.1 

77.8 

23.2 

20.8 

22.2 

14.5 

18.8 

16.2 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

17.4 

14.6 

16.2 
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school  reported  using  a  suggestion  box  to  obtain  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Table  XLVIII  shows  a  broad  range  of  patterns  of  evaluation 
procedures  but  six  of  these  included  the  patterns  used  by  67.5  per  cent  of 
the  schools.  It  appears  that  there  might  have  been  a  complete  and  organized 
approach  to  functional  evaluation  by  a  very  few  who  utilized  a  number  of 
the  suggested  possibilities. 

Principals *  estimates  of  the  value  of  their  schools1  graduation 
ceremonies.  According  to  Table  XLIX,  page  188,  89.7  per  cent  of  the 
principals  gave  an  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  their  schools T  graduation 
function.  It  was  quite  highly  regarded  by  67*5  per  cent  but  22.2  per  cent 
saw  little  or  doubtful  value  in  it.  None  felt  that  the  activity  was 
detrimental  to  the  school,  that  is,  had  negative  value. 
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TABLE  XLVIII 

* 

PATTERNS  OF  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  EVALUATE  PHASES  OF 

GRADUATION  ACTIVITIES 


Patterns  of  Procedures  Percentages  of  High  Schools 

Using  Procedures 

Small  Large  Total 
 N=69  N=48  N=117 
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TABLE  XLIX 

ALBERTA  PRINCIPALS »  EVALUATIONS  OF  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS  IN  THEIR  OWN 

SCHOOLS 


Evaluation  Percentages  of  High  School 

Principals  Making  This 
Evaluation 


Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

It  is  an  extremely  valuable  function 

18.8 

18.8 

18.8 

It  is  quite  valuable 

46.3 

52.1 

48.7 

It  has  little  value 

10.1 
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9.4 

Its  value  is  doubtful 

15.9 
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12.8 

It  has  negative  value 
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No  indication  given 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  and  assess  the  current 
practices  of  Alberta  high  schools  relative  to  graduation  functions.  A 
rather  complete  and  detailed  review  of  related  literature  played  a  vital 
part  in  at  least  three  ways:  It  indicated  what  practices  should  be 
investigated;  it  provided  criteria  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  conditions 
that  the  survey  revealed;  and  it  presented  essential  background  information 
about  the  function  of  extracurricular  activities  in  general  and  commence¬ 
ment  activities  in  particular.  This  latter  information  was  very  helpful 
in  applying  criteria  and  in  evaluating  existing  practices  for  which  the 
literature  yielded  no  criteria. 

The  survey  instrument  sought  to  obtain  factual  information  from 
130  Alberta  high  schools  selected  from  all  areas  of  the  province  in  which 
high  schools  enrolling  Grade  XII  operated.  Of  these,  121,  or  93-2  per 
cent,  returned  completed  questionnaires.  The  72  of  these  which  reported 
enrolling  99  or  fewer  pupils  were  classified  as  small  schools;  the 
remaining  1+9,  which  had  100  or  more  pupils,  were  classified  as  large  schools. 

Concepts  of  desirable  practice  derived  from  opinions  set  out  in 
the  review  of  related  literature  were  summarized  at  the  conclusion  ol 
Chapter  II.  These  were  used  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  examining  data 
as  they  were  presented.  What  follows  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  information 
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contained  in  the  data. 

The  vast  majority  of  Alberta  high  schools,  over  ninety- five  per 
cent,  held  some  form  of  function  honoring  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
Approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  those  having  a  graduation  function  staged 
it  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Only  3*4  per  cent  held  a  function 
between  September  1st  and  December  31st  but  others  expressed  interest  in 
scheduling  theirs  during  that  period,  experimentally. 

Planning  periods  tended  to  be  too  brief  for  maximum  realization  of 
educational  values.  Although  the  literature  suggests  a  minimum  period 
of  four  months,  only  twelve  per  cent  of  Alberta  high  schools  reported  a 
period  longer  than  sixteen  weeks.  The  provision  is  somewhat  better  in 
large  schools  than  in  small  ones. 

Planning  committees  included  teaching  staff  and  graduands  in 
43*6  per  cent  of  the  cases;  teachers,  graduands  and  undergraduates  in 
15*3  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  teachers  and  undergraduates  in  10.2  per 
cent.  Although  the  criteria  indicate  that  community  representation  on 
planning  committees  is  often  desirable,  there  were  few  cases  in  which  this 
was  reported.  About  one-fifth  of  the  committees  were  large  enough  to 
satisfy  the  criterion  for  involvement  of  a  substantial  number  of  people, 
about  one-third  were  rather  modest  in  size  and  approximately  a  third  were 
small. 

The  vast  m§ority  of  teachers  who  assisted  in  planning  graduation 
ceremonies  performed  a  regulatory  or  sponsorship  function,  with  very  few 
taking  over  personal  administration  of  the  project. 

The  programs  tended  toward  the  traditional  type  based  on  college 
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ceremonies.  However  there  were  some  exceptions  in  which  the  whole  program 
had  been  modernized;  in  others  certain  items  of  the  generally  traditional 
program  had  been  adapted  to  the  present  high  school  situation. 

Approximately  fifty  per  cent  used  Latin  terminology  for  traditional 
items  but  few  indicated  the  significance  of  the  terminology.  About  one- 
third  of  the  schools  had  a  central  theme  about  which  the  program  was  built. 
Many  of  the  program  items  used  would  have  been  suitably  placed  on  an 
American  Class  Day  program  or  its  counterpart,  the  Alberta  awards  program. 
Programs  appeared  rather  long  according  to  the  criterion  of  one  hour. 
However,  the  facts  were  clouded  as  many  graduation  ceremonies  were  combined 
with  a  dance  or  banquet  or  both. 

Few  schools  took  advantage  of  opportunities  to  develop  program 
items  in  class  periods  as  an  integral  part  of  curricular  work.  It  follows 
that  preparations  for  graduation  were  not  being  utilized  to  any  degree  for 
vitalizing  instruction. 

The  hours  of  labor  that  the  majority  of  graduands  expended  in 
program  preparations  such  as  writing  script,  composing  addresses,  adminis¬ 
tration,  decoration  and  rehearsals  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  exten¬ 
sive  to  cause  apprehension  regarding  interference  with  studies.  However, 
it  was  evident  that  a  few  pupils  in  several  schools  did  enough  commen¬ 
cement  preparation  work  that  it  might  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
their  academic  achievement.  Some  attempt  was  being  made  to  meet  this 
problem  but  it  is  a  complex  one  that  requires  attention  to  many  phases. 

Since  no  one  school  reported  using  more  than  one  or  two  preventive  or 
control  measures,  the  effect  of  these  measures  would  probably  be  limited. 
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Most  schools  reported  either  one  or  two  supplementary  activities, 
which  is  considered  reasonable.  There  were  a  few  who  scheduled  several, 
but  whether  they  interfered  with  pupil  academic  work  would  depend  on  how 
they  were  spaced  chronologically.  Banquets  and  dances  were  the  supplementary 
activities  reported  most  frequently.  Awards  programs  were  held  by  16.7 
per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Unsponsored  organized  pupil  group  activities  supplementary  to 
graduation  were  much  more  common  in  large  than  in  small  schools.  However, 
these  activities  were  reported  to  have  caused  less  embarrassment, 
proportionately,  to  the  large  schools  than  to  the  small  ones. 

There  was  a  very  wide  range  of  eligibility  requirements.  By  far 
the  most  common,  both  by  itself  and  in  combination  with  others,  was  "to  be 
registered  in  sufficient  subjects  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a 
high  school  diploma".  Although  two- thirds  of  the  schools  reported  that 
there  was  a  variety  of  graduand  status  in  their  senior  class  group,  only 
about  thirty  per  cent  made  this  difference  apparent  in  the  ceremony  or 
through  a  printed  program.  Those  that  did  reveal  the  distinction 
accomplished  it  discreetly  in  most  cases,  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
criterion  that  emphasis  be  upon  achievements  of  the  group. 

A  small  proportion,  ten  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  schools,  spent 
none  of  their  student  activities  funds  upon  graduation  and  thirty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  their  student  activities 
budget  upon  graduation.  Only  4*3  Per  cent  reported  most  of  the  graduation 
expenses  being  met  from  this  source.  It  was  reported  by  30.8  per  cent  of 
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the  schools  that  part  of  these  student  activity  funds  were  obtained  from 
receipts  at  the  graduation  dance.  Very  few  schools  received  extensive 
assistance  from  outside  groups.  Only  3.4  per  cent  reported  assistance 
from  the  school  board.  It  appears  that  much  of  the  money  was  raised  by 
the  school  specifically  for  graduation  and  did  not  come  out  of  the  general 
student  activities  coffers. 

Personal  expenses  varied  widely.  The  cost  of  appropriate  clothing 
was  a  major  expense  in  about  one-half  of  the  schools.  In  these,  formal 
gowns  for  girls  at  an  estimated  average  cost  of  thirty  to  thirty-five 
dollars  and  new  suits  for  boys  at  an  estimated  average  cost  of  fifty  to 
fifty-five  dollars  were  considered  the  only  appropriate  apparel.  Other 
personal  expenses  averaged  about  three  to  five  dollars  per  girl  and  about 
five  to  six  dollars  per  boy  graduand.  Only  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
schools  used  academic  gowns,  which  to  some  degree  obviated  the  need  for 
expensive  clothing,  and  about  the  same  percentage  found  it  feasible  to 
help  needy  pupils  to  meet  graduation  expenses. 

About  two-thirds  of  Alberta  schools  held  their  graduation  functions 
in  school  buildings  where  they  have  their  greatest  public  relations  value, 
others  factors  being  equal.  Only  63.2  per  cent  reported  that  they  were  able 
to  admit  all  responsible  adults  desiring  to  attend,  although  all  stated 
they  held  their  exercises  in  convenient  locations.  Some  schools  charged 
admission  but  in  a  number  of  these  cases  there  was  also  a  banquet  and/or 
dance  held  in  conjunction  with  the  function.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  admission  fee,  or  any  part  of  it, 
was  charged  for  witnessing  the  graduation  function. 
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Community  participation  in  the  selection  of  program  topics  was 
very  limited.  However,  one-third  of  the  schools  received  awards  donated 
by  members  of  the  community  for  presentation  at  graduation,  which  indicates 
community  interest. 

Many  programs  provided  information  with  respect  to  the  principles, 
ideals,  policies,  objectives  and  philosophy  of  the  school.  Current 
educational  problems  were  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  many  schools.  Few  were  attempting  to  use  their  programs  to  demonstrate 
activities,  to  show  what  pupils  were  learning  or  to  interpret  the  work  of 
the  school  as  it  relates  to  the  community. 

Although  Alberta  schools  provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
pupils  to  learn  group  leadership,  organization  and  cooperation  through 
participation  in  graduation  planning  there  is  limited  use  of  classwork 
in  the  preparation  of  program  items.  A  number  of  schools  did  report 
development  of  program  items  through  curricular  work,  mainly  language, 
music  and  art,  but  no  widespread  attempt  is  being  made  to  exploit  this 
possibility.  Since  graduation  does  not  grow  out  of  classwork,  the 
function  is  not  the  motivating  factor  that  it  might  be. 

Outside  of  regular  instruction  periods,  pupils  and  staff  are 
involved  extensively  in  planning,  preparation  and  production  of  the 
graduation  program.  There  is  a  good  balance  of  pupil-teacher  responsibility 
for  script  preparation  in  many  schools,  such  that  the  students  might 
develop  their  communicative  skills  through  the  writing  they  do. 


As  a  basis  for  selecting  pupils  to  take  part  in  graduation 
programs,  ability  to  perform  was  utilized  more  extensively  than  academic 
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achievement.  This  is  a  desirable  criterion  if  only  one  is  used  but 
according  to  the  literature  a  number  of  ability  factors  should  be  bases 
of  choice. 

In  many  schools  involvement  of  staff,  pupils  and  community  in 
the  production  of  the  commencement  program  gave  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
experience  participation  in  a  cooperative  effort.  However  there  were 
few  instances  in  which  cooperation  took  the  form  of  organizing  compe¬ 
tition  for  opportunities  to  display  work  or  demonstrate  activities  during 
the  course  of  the  commencement  program. 

A  number  of  the  schools  reported  indications  and  practices 
associated  with  improvement  of  school  morale.  In  announcing  the  pupils 
who  were  being  honored,  printed  programs  tended  to  list  them  in  a  way 
that  treated  them  as  one  group.  In  some  cases  individual  awards  were 
given  at  commencement  but  a  substantial  number  of  schools  did  not  single 
out  individuals  for  special  attention  by  giving  awards  or  prizes  at  their 
graduation  functions.  About  one-quarter  of  the  schools  considered  that 
they  were  able  to  utilize  aspects  of  commencement  to  increase  the  desire 
of  undergraduates  to  remain  and  complete  their  high  school  education. 

Approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the  schools  had  one  or  more 
program  items  which  were  directed1  toward  group  guidance  of  the  senior 
class.  In  many  cases  the  lasting  effect  of  these  was  considered  limited. 

A  few  schools  have  carefully  conceived,  organized,  evaluation 
procedures.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  schools  reported  even  a  post¬ 
ceremony  meeting  to  assess  the  graduation  activities.  A  smaller  fraction 
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of  the  schools  surveyed  indicated  that,  as  a  result  of  such  meetings, 
changes  in  graduation  procedures  were  suggested  and  subsequently 
instituted.  Lack  of  systematic  evaluative  procedures  is  a  definite 
weakness  in  the  administration  of  Alberta  high  school  graduation  functions. 

Slightly  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  principals  considered  that 
their  graduation  functions  in  their  existing  forms  were  at  least  of  some 
value.  Almost  onefifth  thought  their  ceremony  was  extremely  valuable. 

About  the  same  proportion  said  the  function  had  little  value  or  its  value 
was  doubtful. 


II.  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  investigator  concludes  from  the  related  literature  that  graduation 
functions  can  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that  they  make  a  very  substantial 
contribution  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  general  educational  objectives 
of  high  schools. 

2.  In  the  vast  majority  of  Alberta  high  schools  the  name  "graduation" 
function  is  a  misnomer  since  the  function  is  held  before  anyone  knows 
whether  or  not  pupils  will  successfully  complete  requirements  for  a  high 
school  diploma. 

3.  There  is  a  very  wide  range  of  graduation  practices  in  Alberta.  Many  of 
the  functions  have  definite  value  through  the  learning  opportunities  they 
afford  participants  and  spectators,  and  through  their  effectiveness  as 
public  relations  media. 

4.  The  possibilities  for  value  are  far  from  being  realized.  Careful 
evaluation  could  reveal  numerous  ways  that  graduation  practices  might  be 
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altered  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  achievement  of  educational 
objectives. 
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III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  number  of  good  practices  are  far  from  general  and  some  possi¬ 
bilities  for  rendering  the  event  more  functional  have  been  overlooked. 

The  misnomer,  "graduation",  is  uncomfortable  but  has  been  retained,  and 
in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  the  ceremony  honoring  the  members  of 
the  senior  class  has  also  retained  the  form  of  a  genuine  graduation.  After 
considering  the  above-mentioned  facts  and  other  data  from  the  survey  in 
the  light  of  the  related  literature,  the  recommendations  which  follow 
appear  appropriate. 

Alberta  high  schools  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
changing  the  name  of  the  spring  function  in  which  they  honor  senior  class 
students.  Rather  than  call  it  "graduation",  they  might  call  it  the  Senior 
Class  Assembly,  comparable  to  the  American  event  which  it  resembles 
closely  in  form  and  significance.  In  so  doing,  they  would  be  making  a 
a  break  with  tradition.  However,  the  Class  Day  program  has  been  a 
tradition  in  the  United  States  longer  than  our  rather  baseless  high  school 
spring  "graduation"  has  been  in  Alberta.  In  any  case,  the  name  should  be 
altered  to  something  more  suitable. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  reveals  that  Class  Day  programs 
contain  many  of  the  items  which  make  up  our  "graduation",  including  the 
following:  class  history,  class  prophecy,  class  will,  tribute  to  teaching 
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staff  by  student  speaker,  tribute  to  parents  by  student  speaker,  presen¬ 
tation  of  gifts  to  individuals  and  tribute  to  the  school  board.  The 

first  of  these  items  and  the  last  four  are  found  in  fifty  per  cent  or 
more  of  our  graduation  programs.  Many  American  authorities  state  that 
they  are  suitable  items  for  Class  Day,  which  tends  to  be  more  personal 
and  deals  with  individual  personalities  and  individual  accomplishments  in 
contrast  to  the  graduation  function  which  pays  tribute  to  the  class  as  a 
group.  A  number  of  the  writers  consider  that  the  invocation  and  the 
valedictory  do  not  belong  in  the  modem  high  school  commencement  program. 

Take  these  away  from  our  graduation,  too,  and  all  we  have  left  is  the 
principal  speaker,  a  processional,  a  presentation  of  the  class  by  the 
principal  and  the  doubtful  presentation  of  scrolls  as  typically  graduation 
numbers.  The  principal  speaker  is  not  considered  a  necessity  and  other 
items  could  be  adapted  to  the  Class  Day  Assembly  or  discarded. 

Only  thirty- five  per  cent  of  our  "graduation”  programs  confer  a 
diploma  and,  since  it  is  rather  a  mockery,  it  would  seem  more  honest  and 
sensible  to  say  that  the  senior  students  have  achieved  membership  in  the 
senior  class  and  are  entitled  to  celebrate  Senior  Class  Day. 

The  majority  of  our  high  schools  should  commence  their  planning 
for  the  senior  class  function  earlier — at  least  four  months  before  the 
event  is  to  take  place.  Long  term  planning  is  the  key  to  its  success 
educationally  and  as  a  public  relations  medium.  Planning  over  a  longer 
period  would  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  think  about  what  they  are 
seeking  to  do,  to  set  up  definite  objectives,  to  choose  performers  carefully, 
to  receive  assistance  from  staff  sponsors  in  developing  their  assignments 
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and  to  consider  carefully  what  they  might  show  their  audience  regarding 
the  knowledge  and  skills  they  are  acquiring  in  school  and  the  importance 
of  these  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

In  order  to  exploit  more  fully  the  public  relations  possibilities 
of  commencement,  community  involvement  in  planning  should  be  consciously 
sought.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  either  requesting  representatives 
from  the  community  to  sit  with  the  central  planning  committee  in  some 
capacity,  or  other  provision  should  be  made  for  liaison  with  the  interested 
adults  in  the  area  served  by  the  school. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  choosing  items  for  the 
program.  Without  removing  stress  from  the  importance  of  effort  and  good 
scholarship,  program  numbers  should  show  what  the  school  is  seeking  to 
do,  how  it  is  being  accomplished,  the  significance  of  what  is  taught  and 
what  some  of  the  difficulties  are.  Where  possible  this  interpretive 
part  of  the  program  should  be  presented  by  senior  class  pupils.  If  this 
is  not  feasible  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  have  a  main  speaker,  he  should 
be  selected  very  early  so  that  the  school  is  certain  to  obtain  someone 
who  will  have  a  genuine  contribution  to  make  to  the  education  of  the 
seniors  and  the  community. 

Schools  should  seek  to  use  a  number  of  means  for  restricting  to 
reasonable  limits  the  time  and  effort  which  all  pupils  devote  to  graduation 
activities.  The  broad  outlines  of  the  program  should  be  established  early. 
Then  school  personnel  should  start  to  work  regularly  and  systematically 
each  week  for  reasonable  periods  as  soon  as  it  has  been  decided  what 
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preparation  is  required.  The  talents  of  many  people  should  be  employed  in 
an  organized  fashion  with  establishment  of  responsibilities  and  deadlines 
to  keep  the  project  progressing  steadily.  The  school  should  take  advantage 
of  community  ideas  and  resources  as  the  program  develops.  The  staff 
sponsors  and  committee  members  should  stress  simplicity,  restraint  and 
economy,  along  with  effectiveness,  in  decoration  and  program  items. 

Through  these  and  other  means,  carefully  coordinated,  it  should  be  possible 
to  limit  reasonably  the  total  amount  of  preparatory  work,  divide  the  load 
effectively  and  spread  it  over  a  period  so  that  it  m^ybe  absorbed  relatively 
easily  and  cause  reduced  tension  for  those  responsible. 

Since  the  spring  function  is  a  senior  class  event  taking  place 
before  graduates  have  been  identified,  more  emphasis  might  be  placed  on 
membership  in  the  senior  class  than  upon  who  is  graduating.  Those  honored 
might  include,  in  addition  to  students  who  by  success  in  examinations  will 
qualify  for  a  diploma,  terminal  students  who  are  enrolled  in  sufficient 
credits  to  qualify  them  for  technical  school  or  for  some  other  type  of 
training  which  is  their  objective.  Any  form  of  "diploma"  presentation 
in  the  spring  should  be  eliminated  but  if  some  scroll  or  award  is 
considered  necessary  it  should  be  made  clear  that  it  signifies  only  member¬ 
ship  in  the  group  and  acceptable  school  attendance  and  conduct.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  probably  be  fitting  for  the  principal  to 
present  the  class  and  for  the  board  representative  to  make  each  presentation 

and  congratulate  each  pupil  so  honored. 

Those  schools  at  which  it  is  not  the  practice  for  seniors  to  wear 

academic  gowns  during  the  ceremony  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  possi- 
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bility  of  securing  the  use  of  them.  If  they  could  be  rented  at  a  nominal 
fee  that  would  be  the  best  arrangement  according  to  the  literature. 

Perhaps  in  school  divisions  and  larger  cities  it  would  be  feasible  to 
make  a  co-operative  purchase  of  a  sufficient  number  of  gowns  for  the 
largest  school  and  arrange  the  dates  of  the  functions  so  that  the  gowns 
could  be  circulated  on  a  rental  basis.  The  advantages  obtained  through 
eliminating  competition  in  dress,  reducing  the  hardship  of  expense  to 
needy  pupils,  enabling  people  to  distinguish  the  seniors  and  adding  to  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion  make  the  gowns  most  desirable.  Contrary  to  what 
one  would  initially  conclude,  they  are  a  means  of  saving  pupils  expense 
rather  than  a  source  of  added  cost.  By  choosing  suitable  colors,  such  as 
soft  tones  of  grey,  maroon  or  blue,  schools  would  avoid  aping  the 
universities. 

Any  admission  charge  for  attendance  of  interested,  responsible 
spectators  should  be  avoided.  If  there  is  a  banquet  and/or  dance  in  con¬ 
junction  with  it,  the  affair  should  be  organized,  if  at  all  possible,  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  a  recess  between  the  graduation  program  and  the 
dance  or  banquet,  so  that  free  admission  of  spectators  to  the  commencement 
ceremony  is  pemitted. 

There  should  be  provision  for  a  comprehensive,  continuous 
evaluation  scheme  which  puts  organization,  preparations,  program  and 
presentation  under  frequent  systematic  surveillance.  As  a  result  ol  the 
regular  assessments  there  should  be  follcw-up  adjustments  which  seek  to 
render  the  function  more  effective  in  attaining  the  objectives  established 
for  it.  These  objectives  should  include  improvement  of  the  way  commencement 
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activity  complements  and  assists  other  activities  of  both  the  curricular 
and  extra-curricular  programs. 

More  Alberta  schools  should  investigate  the  practicability  of 
having  a  genuine  graduation  early  in  the  fall  at  which  those  pupils  who 
had  completed  diploma  requirements  would  be  honored  as  graduates.  At 
least  seven  schools  have  experimented  with  this  scheduling  and  any  reaction 
that  the  investigator  has  heard  was  favorable.  One  principal  told  of  three 
years  experience  with  fall  graduations  in  his  school  and  was  most 
enthusiastic  about  them.  Several  others  whose  senior  class  functions  have 
been  held  in  the  spring  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  real  graduation 
function  in  the  fall. 

However,  even  if  graduation  is  moved  to  the  fall,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  continuance  of  an  affair  in  the  spring  for  the  seniors. 
The  public  relations  possibilities  are  too  good  to  ignore.  The  spring 
event  permits  vitalizing  a  year’s  work,  and  it  makes  a  suitable  final 
school  event  before  pupils  begin  the  stretch  drive  to  the  end  of  the 
term. 

Where  the  Class  Day  or  Senior  Class  Assembly  replaces  "graduation” 
as  a  spring  event,  a  "moving  up  ceremony"  or  similar  ritual  in  which  the 
grade  XI  pupils  officially  move  into  the  places  of  the  Grade  XII  class 
might  serve  to  fill  the  place  of  the  presentation  of  diplomas  to  graduands . 
Such  a  ceremony  would  add  dignity  and  meaning  to  the  program.  It  would 
also  give  the  junior  class  an  opportunity  to  participate  and  motivate  them 
by  impressing  upon  them  the  responsibilities  they  are  about  to  undertake  as 
the  senior  pupils  of  the  school. 


* 

School  principals  and  sponsors  of  senior  class  activities  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  definite  objectives  the  school  should 
attain  through  graduation.  In  so  doing,  they  would  be  well-advised  to 
investigate  what  the  literature  has  to  say  rather  than  to  start  from 
scratch.  Gruber  and  Beatty  (2,237)  would  be  one  good  reference  to  consult. 
There  is  considerable  food  for  thought,  too,  in  the  Commencement  Manuals, 
particularly  the  later  editions. 

It  would  be  well  to  spread  activities  of  the  senior  class  over  the 
year  so  that  the  regular  classroom  instruction  is  affected  as  little  as 
possible.  For  example,  graduation  for  the  previous  yearfs  class  might  be 
held  in  September,  the  senior  prom  at  Christmas,  when  the  alumni  might  be 
able  to  attend,  and  the  Senior  Class  Assembly  could  be  planned  for  May. 

Where  it  is  not  already  traditional,  a  senior  class  gift  to  the 
school  might  be  encouraged  if  the  opportunity  offers  itself.  It  need  not 
be  expensive — in  a  number  of  schools  the  class  photograph  is  given.  If 
some  other  item  is  to  be  purchased,  the  choice  should  be  made  by  the 
graduands  as  it  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  consider  needs,  values  and 
suitability  in  coming  to  a  group  decision. 

Despite  what  has  worked  well  elsewhere  and  what  is  recommended,  a 
principal  and  staff  should  consider  carefully  their  own  situation  in 
deciding  what  form  of  senior  class  function  is  held  and  when  and  where  it 
is  to  be  staged.  They  should  weight  the  factors  carefully  and  tailor  the 
general  pattern,  the  planning  machinery,  the  development  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  using  all  the  information  that  can  be  reasonably  obtained,  “here  a 
certain  form  of  function  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  changes  should,  if 
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possible,  be  made  gradually  and  with  a  definite  purpose.  Recognition  that 
commencement  can  furnish  a  favorable  opportunity  for  educational  experience 
for  school  and  community,  according  to  Fretwell,  (1,370)  has  been  the  means 
used  most  frequently  for  modifying  the  traditional  program. 

IV.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


In  closing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  one  of  Trump»s  (4,35) 
observations  in  visualizing  the  position  of  the  secondary  school  of  the 
future  in  the  community.  He  points  out  that  present  means  of  maintaining 
relations  with  the  community  will  be  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  future 
school *s  program  of  instruction  will  take  place  in  the  community  rather 
than  being  limited  to  a  somewhat  isolated  school  building.  He  (4,35) 
states. 


Large  numbers  of  adults  will  be  used  as  part-time  instructors 
and  teaching  assistants.  Community  resources  will  be  utilized 
more  frequently  by  students.  Moreover,  education  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  as  graduation  becomes  less  important  because  of 
adult  education  programs  and  closer  integration  of  secondary 
school  and  college  or  employment. 

This  would  lead  one  to  think  that  graduation  functions  might  cease 
because  the  line  of  demarcation  between  high  school  and  further  training 
or  employment  will  fade. 

However  in  another  context,  while  discussing  "Improving  Extra¬ 
curricular  Programs"  Trump  (3 >2 57)  says, 

"Although  increased  emphasis  upon  adult  education  along  with 
the  fact  that  students  remain  in  school  longer  tend  to  argue  for 
greatly  decreased  emphasis  upon  commencement  exercises,  possibly 
even  their  elimination,  these  events  are  surrounded  with  so  much 
public  tradition  that  they  will  doubtless  remain  a  part  of  the 
educational  program  for  many  years  to  come." 
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At  this  point  the  quotation  is  not  only  significant  as  an 
authoritative  opinion  that  graduations  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  also  serves  as  a  reminder  that  the  event  is  a  "part  of  the 
educational  program”,  and  hence  merits  all  the  attention  and  planning 
necessary  to  make  it  functional. 
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When  completed  please  return  this  questionnaire 

MtL  C.  M.  WARD 
Box  10 

Sangudo,  Alia. 


rough- 


What  is  the  present  enrolment  in  your  senior  high  school?  Grade  X  .  Grade  XI .  Grade  XII.. 

How  many  teachers  are  there  in  your  senior  high  school? . 

Please  indicate  by  check  marks  which  of  the  following  categories  include  your  school: 

□  Public  School  □  Separate  School  □  Composite  High  School  □  City  School 

(A  composite  high  school  which  offers  a  complete  range  of  high  s<  !  col  courses,  including  r  mereial,  t  '  vo  ionai 

and  general  patterns;  it  sheu'd  not  be  termed  composite  if  it  o.fers  only  a  single  program  broadened  by  the  incluion  rf  a  few  general 

education  options  in  shop  and  commercial  work.) 

Does  your  school  honor  pupils  completing  their  terminal  year  at  senior  high  school  by  holding  an  assembly  or  some  group  cti  »v, 
commonly  called  "graduation”  or  “commencement”,  at  which  the  accomplishments  of  these  pupils  in  reaching  this  stage  of  then 

formal  education  is  publicly  acknowledged? 

IF  the  answer  tu  No.  4  is  “NO”,  please  consider  that  you  have  complex!  the  questionnaire  when  vou  have  answered  all  the  questions 
up  to  and  including  that  one.  HOWEVER,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  even  if  the  questionnaire  is  complete  at  that  stage,  it  ...  uld 
be  returned  as  it  still  makes  an  important  contribution  to  this  study. 

NOTE:  Although  there  may  be  a  variety  of  status  among  them  n  ve  to  graduating,  the  term  “C  RADUANDS”  will  le  used  th 
out  this  questionnaire  in  referring  to  pupils  who  are  honored  at  these  functions. 

WHO  PLANS  AND  WHEN 

1.  On  what  date  was  this  function  held  in  the  1958-59  school  year0  Month .  Day  1,  2,  etc  .) 

Is  it  usually  held  at  about  this  time  in  the  year?  . 

If  not,  approximately  what  is  the  customary  date?  Month . .  Day  . . 

2.  About  what  date  did  planning  for  the  ceremony  commence?  Mont)1 .  Day  . 

3.  Of  whom  was  the  planning  committee  composed? 

i  number  of  teachers  (1,  2,  3,  etc.)  . 

ii  number  of  graduands  (1,  2,  3,  etc.)  . . 

iii  others  (1,  2,  3,  etc.)  (please  state  how  many  of  each)  . . . . 

4.  Teachers  became  members  of  ihe  planning  committee  through  (please  check  those  of  die  following  which  are  applicabh  ). 

□  appointment  by  the  principal 

□  election  by  the  teaching  staff 

□  request  from  pupils  . 

□  volunteering  their  services  . 

5.  Pupils  became  members  of  the  planning  committee  through  (please  chcik  those  which  are  applicable) 

□  selection  by  teaching  staff  □ 

□  election  by  graduands 

□  election  by  general  student  body  of  the  high  school  . 

□  appointment  by  student  council  . 

□  appointment  by  student  council  executive 

6.  Regarding  the  part  played  by  the  teaching  staff  in  developing  the  program,  please  check  Dose  of  the  following  stat  •  w! 

apply  to  die  situation  in  your  school: 

D  (a)  Assistance  was  of  one  type  only — diat  checked  in  p.nt  (c)  below 
Q  (b)  The  nature  of  assistance  \aried.  It  included  the  types  checked  in  pert  (e)  boow 
(c)  The  specific  type(s)  of  assistance  recognizable,  was  (were: 

□  regulatory  only  (ascertaining  that  everything  plann  !  regarding  the  functions  complied  with  sihool  rrpiVioos 

□  sponsorship  onlv  (some  responsibility  for  advising  and.oi  vetoing  where  necessary,  with  pupds  p*  D.  ng  >  r  -  , •  e  ii.r.is 

and  directing  development  of  the  proclu  tion) 

O  practically  complete  responsibility  for  selection  ot  material,  direction  o:  preparation  ar>d  p.>  esen,  itv  :> 

nature  of  program 

1  There  are  many  items  which  might  be  included.  Would  you  please  indicate  by  check  mar’  »  <  f  the  following  w 

your  last  graduation  program. 

0  Baccaulaureate*  (a  sermon  delivered  as  a  farewell  discourse  to  a  graduating  <  »/ 

□  Processional*  (a  ceremonial  entrance  of  the  graduates  into  the  assembly  in  a  Duma)  ;ru. 

processional  hymn) 

□  Invocation*  (a  prayer  offered  by  a  minister  or  priest  at  die  beginning  or  early  in  the  graduation  ceremony' 


□  tradition,  because  of  subjects  taught  or  an  administrate' 
position  held 

□  some  other  means  of  selection;  please  indicate  what  it  \v  s 


some  other  means  of  selection,  please  indie at<  bntfK 

what  it  was: 


a  n 


a  part  ul 


I  !i\  a 


□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Salutatory*  (an  address  of  greeting  delivered,  in  many  cases,  by  the  student  ranking  second  in  achievement  in  -nior 

Valedictory*  (a  farewell  address,  usually  given  by  the  student  who  stands  first  in  achievement  in  the  senior  class 


a  minister  or  priest  in  the  closing  moments  of  the  graduation  ritual' 

played  whil  the  participants  in  the  ceremony  file  off  the  st^ge  or 
place) 

organ  voluntary,  played  at  the  end  of  the  ceremonv) 


Benediction*  (a  short  prayer  or  blessing  pronounced  by 

Recessional*  (a  hymn  or  other  solemn  musical  selection 
other  area  on  which  the  graduation  ceremony  takes 

Postlude’  (a  closing  piece,  especially  an 

Presentation  of  flowers  to  individuals 

If  so,  by  whom?  . . 

Presentation  of  gifts  to  individuals 

If  so,  by  whom? . . 

Farewell  to  senior  class 

Student  commentary  regarding  school  activities 
Class  history 
Conferring  of  diplomas 
Formal  acceptance  of  diplomas  by  student  on  behalf  of  class 
Opening  prayer  by  pupils 
Presentation  of  class  by  the  principal 

Address  by  'outside”  speaker  (beyond  staff  and  student 
body) 

Welcome  to  audience  by  song 

Welcome  to  audience  by  student  speaker 

Presentation  of  gift  to  school  by  graduands 

Musical  numbers 

Symposium 

Panel  discussion 

Moving  pictures 


To  whom?  . . . . 

To  whom?  . : . . . 

□  Awarding  of  scholarships 

D  Presentation  of  prizes  for  merit 

□  Honor  essays 

□  Posting  of  colors  or  other  expression  of  allegiance 

□  Tribute  to  teaching  staff  by  student  speaker 

□  Tribute  to  parents  by  student  speaker 

G  Tribute  to  school  board  by  student  speaker 

□  Dramatization 

□  Film  slides 

□  . 

G  Other  items  not  included  in  this  list  (please  specify) 


2.  Were  any  of  the  traditional  elements  with  names  of  non-English  derivation  (indicated  by  *  in  the  preceding  list)  included  in  your 
program  under  the  names  used  above? .  ....  If  so,  was  any  explanation  of  the  terms  given  in  order  to  make  the  ritual  more 

meaningful  to  the  audience? 

If  explanations  were  offered,  please  indicate  which  of  the  following  means  were  utilized: 

□  master  of  ceremonies  made  explanatory  remarks  □  printed  program  explained 

□  other  means  were  used  (please  explain  if  applicable)  . . . 


3.  Which  item  of  the  program  was  used  to  bring  the  graduands  before  the  assembly  for  official  recognition? 


What  position(s)  significant  to  the  occasion  (board  member,  principal,  mayor,  etc  )  was  (were)  he!  i  by  the  personas)  who  carried  this 

out? . .  . . . . 


C.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

1.  What  part  of  the  1959  program  vvas  developed  in  regular  classwork  (eg  class  history  as  a  part  of  language  instruction),  lie  so 

check  one  of  the  following: 


G  Less  than  one-half 
G  None 


□  More  than  one-half 

□  About  one  half 

In  making  final  preparations  (decorating,  issuing  invitations,  arranging  for  mrieriab,  r>  ic  rsmg,  etc 

i  The  greatest  number  of  hours  utilized  by  any  one  graduand  U  The  average  number  of  hours  utilized  by  a  gr.uluand 

(a)  during  “spare”  periods  would  be  approximately  .  .  hours  (a)  during  '  spare”  periods  would  be  approximately  hours 

(b)  during  noon-hour,  would  be  approximately  . hours  0»)  during  noon  hours  would  be  approximately 

(c)  before  and  after  school  hours  would  be 


approximately  . hours 

3  Was  there  provision  for  limiting  the  time  that  some  or  all  students  be  t  t  1 '  11  *  '  *  r  ^ 

line  it  briefly  . .  . 


...  hours 

. hours 

If  so,  please  out- 


gUffLEMENT ARY  PROGRAM 
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1.  Please  check  those  of  the  following  which  were  staff  supervised  activities  supplementary  to  the  actual  graduation  ,-reinony  aud  »dvc 

the  other  information  requested:  °  '  * 


0  Dance. 

□  Picnic. 

Q  Banquet. 

□  Tea. 


Held  where?  . What  group*  attended? 

Held  where?  . What  groups  attended? 

Held  where? . What  groups  attended? 

Held  where?  . What  groups  attended? 


□  Award  night.  Held  where?  . What  groups  attended? 

□  Others  . ; . . . 


2.  What  organized  “supplementary”  activities  in  which  a  substantial  part  of  the  graduand  group  participated  were  conducted 
without  sponsorship  of  the  school  staff? 


Did  any  of  these  become  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  school? 

If  so,  in  what  way?  . . . . 


FINANCING  GRADUATION 

1.  Approximately  what  fraction  of  the  money  raised  during  the  year  for  student  activities  was  spent  for  graduation? 


2.  Did  girls  participating  wear  graduation  caps  and  gowns  for  the  ceremony? . 

If  so,  what  color  was  the  gown? .  . .  The  cap? 

If  not,  was  a  long  formal  dress  considered  the  only  appropriate  dress? . 

If  other  apparel  was  acceptable,  please  indicate  what  . . . . 


3.  Did  boys  participating  wear  graduation  caps  and  gowns  for  the  ceremony? 

If  so,  what  color  was  the  gown?  . . The  cap?  .  . 

If  not,  was  a  good  suit  considered  the  only  appropriate  dress0 . 

If  other  dress  was  acceptable,  please  indicated  what  . 


4.  Was  it  found  feasible  to  make  provision  for  the  individual-:  who,  because  of  financial  reasons,  would  be  embarrassed  by  the 

expense  or  need  of  proper  clothes  for  the  occasions? . . . . . 

so,  please  indicate  briefly  what  you  were  able  to  do  in  this  regard . . . . 


5.  What  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  average  direct  cost  of  graduation 


(a;  For  the  individual  boy  in  your  school 
New  suit  (if  considered  necessary  at  your 

school) 

Other  expenses  (flowers,  transportation, 
tickets,  etc.) 


(hi  For  the  individual  girl  in  your  school 
New  suit  (if  considered  necessary  at  your 
school) 

Other  expenses  (llower9,  transportation, 
tickets,  etc.) 


8.  What  community  elub(s)  or  other  group(s)  outside  tire  school  contributed  financial  support  or  service  which  otherwise  would  have 

required  a  cash  outlay? 


In  your  estimation,  which  of  the  following  describes  best  the  relation  between  the  value  of  the  community  contribution  u.d  the 
total  cost  of  graduation?  (In  reckoning  the  total  cost,  please  include  just  the  approximate  cost  of  staging  the  function,  omitting  items 
of  personal  expense  such  as  new  clothing,  transportation,  etc.) 

□  a  very  minor  part  □  •Randal  but  less  than  one-half 

□  about  one-half  □  nK,r<*  than  °oe-half  but  definitely  not  all 

□  practically  all 

What  conditions,  if  any,  were  attached  to  the  granting  of  this  assistance? 


7. 


Bv  what  means  did  the  school  raise  the 
please  indicate  the  approximate  percentage 


funds  to  defray  any  remaining  expenses?  (If  the  information 
of  the  'remaining  expense'  yielded  by  each  means 


is  reasonably 


ohtamahl 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PARTIf  I>  V 

1.  (a)  Of  the  following,  please  check  tho«  '  lifi  ns  that  a  \  upil  v  as  re  i  i 

graduand  3t  your  graduation  functions: 
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□  (i)  be  registered  in  the  school 

□  (ii)  be  in  regular  attendance  at  the  school 

□  (iii)  be  a  Grade  XII  pupil 

D  (>v)  be  registered  in  sufficient  subjects  to  complete  th  ■  re<juirem  •/-  for  a  high  school  diploma 

□  j8vc  a  *Jai)(bng  which  indicates  a  reasonable  exp«  ctancy  if  obt  linii  g  a  liploma  tiirough  successful  completio  l  of  ■<  urses 

during  the  school  year 

□  (vi)  in  exceptional  cases,  as  an  alternative  to  (iii).  or  (iii)  and  (iv).  nr  (iii),  (iv)  and  (v),  be  terminating  high  school  c  1  ,ti  m 

below  diploma  level  advisedly  after  showing  reasonable  possibilities  of  attaining  some  lesser  goal  through  rxcrtii.e  a 
satisfac  foi >  effort  (e  g.  entrance  to  agriculture  school,  a  level  of  proficiency  in  commercial  subjects  sufficientlv  high  to 
be  used  on  job  lev  el,  etc.) 


□  (vii)  have  not  participated  in  a  similar  ceremony  as  graduand  in  your  school 

□  (viii)  have  not  previously  participated  in  a  similar  ceremony  as  a  graduand  in  another  school 

□  (ix)  other  requirements.  Please  describe  briefly  . . . 


(b)  How  many  pupils  met  these  requirements  for  your  last  graduation  ceremony'' . . . 

2.  (a)  Did  your  eligibility  requirements  of  the  preceding  section  result  in  a  variety  of  status  arr.or.g  the  ‘gradu.  rids”  (e  g  matriculation 
candidates,  diploma  candidates,  etc.)? . 

(b)  If  there  were  differences,  were  these  brought  out  in  the  c  »irs<  of  th,  «  \eroi«rs’ 

(c)  If  so,  please  state  the  various  classifications  which  y,  ur  school  used  ..  . 


(d)  If  such  distinctions  were  made,  please  indicate  by  heck  marks  the  means  used 

□  pupils  were  grouped  according  to  s'3tus  classification  when  present  d  during  the  ceremony 

□  printed  programs  indicated  each  pupils  classification 

□  other  means  were  used  to  indicate  the  pupils’  status 

COMMENCEMENT  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  were  done  in  the  course  of  the  commenct orient  progiam: 

0  the  ideals  of  the  school  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  (he  audience 
0  objectives  of  the  school  were  brought  to  th  *  attention  of  the  audience 

0  the  audience  was  informed  concerning  cuiricular  offerings  ol  the  school 
0  there  was  a  demonstration  of  activates  carried  on  in  the  school 
0  there  was  a  display  of  work  completed  by  pupils 

0  dramatization  or  other  means  wa  re  used  to  indicate  the  philosophy  and  ,  or  policy  t .  the  Sclav.!  ;f  this  w  as  done,  please  de1  be 

briefly  . . . . . 


0  tlie  audience  was  made  aware  of  contemporary  problems  in  education 

0  attention  was  drawn  to  progress  made  or  improvement  in  edu  ation 

0  the  audience's  support  for  thee  school’s  program  was  soli  ited 

Relative  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  interest  in  the  graduation  ccrenm’  y, 


1. 


3. 


The  exercises  were  held  where?  . . 

Was  this  a  readily  accessible  location? . 

Was  there  sufficient  reasonably  comfortable  seating  capacity  to  accommodate  ill  w h 
Was  it  possible  to  admit  all  responsible  adults  v  ho  wished  to  attend 
If  not,  to  whom  was  admission  limited?  . . . 


to  attend? 


4.  What  admission  was  charged  for  the  graduation  ceremony,  it  am  . 

5.  Were  any  problems  of  vital  concern  to  the  community  discuswi 

If  so,  please  give  examples  . . 


In  your  opinion  vvas  this  done  without  evident  bias 
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8.  What  groups,  if  any,  were  asked  to  make  suggestions  regarding  suitable  topics  for  discussion  as  part  of  the  program? 


7'  gradwndj'al^arT of'the  program':*1^  °'  U>*  “  “>•  «"  ”**>«*  W  — ■«»  <*  «»  «™*ty  to,  r,'«o,Moo  u 


□  mementos  of  the  occasion  Q  prt/es  to,  outstanding  .chievement 

□  scholarships 

□  other  awards  (Please  describe  if  applicable) . 

8.  Approximately  how  long  was  the  program  .  hours  .  minutes 


GRADUATION  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITY  IN  ITSELF 

1.  To  your  knowledge  was  the  graduation  program  used  to  motivate  creativity  in  any  subject  or  subjects? .  If  so,  in  which  ones5 

2.  What  items  of  the  program,  if  any,  were  original  pupil  ideas  (decorations,  poems,  songs,  etc.)? 


3.  Approximately  how  many  graduands  appeared  in  items  of  the  program  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  were  given  official  recog¬ 
nition  as  graduands? . 

4.  Approximately  how  many  pupils  other  than  graduands  appeared  in  items  of  the  program?  . 

5.  The  script  was  written  by:  (Please  check  those  of  the  following  that  apply) 

□  pupils  and  only  checked  for  mechanical  errors  b>  the  teaching  staff 

□  pupils  and  edited  ,  teachers 

□  teachers  entirely 

□  some  other  teacher-pupil  scheme.  Please  explain  briefly  if  this  latter  applies  . . 


6.  Pupils  were  chosen  for  program  roles  on  the  basis  of:  (Please  check  those  that  apply) 

□  academic  standing,  with  the  pupils  obtaining  highest  standings  getting  the  parts  earning  the  greatest  prestige 

□  superior  ability  to  perform,  as  shown  in  competition  with  others 

□  desirable  effects  thta  the  parts  would  probably  have  on  pupils’  personalities 

□  other  bases  of  choice  Please  outline  briefly  . . . . 


7.  Was  there  any  central  theme  for  the  program?  . 

If  so,  what  was  it?  . . 

In  choosing  the  central  theme,  consideration  was  given  to  the  following  as  possible  sources:  (Please  check  those  that  apply) 

□  contemporary  problems  of  the  schools  □  other  sources  (Please  indi  ate)  . 

□  contemporary  problems  of  the  world  in  general  .  . . . . . . . 

□  problems  of  the  past  . 


I.  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AS  AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORT 

1.  If  the  program  featured  an  "outside  speaker, 

(a)  Was  he  from  outside  the  area  served  by  the  school?  . 

(b)  What  was  the  speaker’s  vocational  occupation?  . . . . 

(c)  Did  the  senior  class,  as  a  group,  have  a  direct  voice  in  his  selection?  . 

2.  What  grades  other  than  senior  high  school  were  taught  in  your  school  . 

How  many  teachers  didn’t  teach  any  senior  high  school  work?  ...  . 

How  many  of  these  gave  direct  assistance  with  graduation?  . 

3.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  high  school  grades  made  a  conscious  contribution  to  some  1  base  <  t  be  planning, 

preparation  and  production  of  the  graduation  ceremorn  ?  . 

4.  Similarly,  approximately  what  percentage  of  die  entire  senior  high  school  student  body  made,  a  definite,  conscious  v  ontribu 

tion?  . 

5.  What  members  of  die  community  outside  the  school  assisted  with  the  development  and  presentation  of  the  program5. 


6 


To  your  knowledge,  was  comi>etition  among  pupils  for  the  opi>ortunit>  io  ha  e  <suj  ■«.  r .»  i 
during  some  phase  of  graduation  activities  used  specifically  bv  any  tea  1  is 
If  so,  by  approximately  what  jverceutage  of  the  staff J . 


woik  displayed  or  to  give  a  demonstration 
or  vitalize  pupil  achievem  nt?  . 


■  ■ 
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1.  What  indications,  if  any,  were  there  of  staff  and  pupils,  generally,  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  graduation  functions? 


2.  What  responsibilities  other  than  planning  and  actual  participation  in  graduation  program  numbers  are  undertaken  by  puipils  who 

have  yet  to  attain  graduation  status?  . 


3.  With  regard  to  awards, in  r?^jNHonof n7etfj5l01V*,iaiC^evemcnt  in  athletics,  student  citizenship  and  academic  work,  please  indicate 


what  your  practice  is  by  checking  one  of  the  following: 

□  to  present  the  majority  of  the  awards  as  part  of  the  graduation  ceremony 


D  to  giv^ouAhe  Others  on  She™ Stable  occa^T’  I’arUcu  lar]>'  <*<“«  «•>  a,  the  sraduation  ceremonv,  an.l 


□  to  present  no  prizes  or  awards  at  the  graduation  ceremony 

4.  Did  you  have  printed  programs  for  the  graduation  functions? . 

If  so,  please  indicate  which  of  the  following  groups  of  graduands  were  listed  on  it  as  such. 

□  all  those  honored  as  “graduands”  □  athletic  award  winners 

□  recipients  of  scholarships  Q  others  (please  list) . 


5.  Was  it  found  feasible  to  use  any  part  of  the  graduation  program  or  its  preparation  specifically  to  encourage  lower  grade  pupils  to 
continue  their  studies  and  to  graduate  with  their  classes? . If  so,  what  was  done  in  this  regard?  . 


6.  Was  a  gift  presented  to  the  school  by  the  graduands?  .  . 

If  so,  how  was  the  selection  made?  . . 

Did  all  the  graduands  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  its  selection5 

7.  Was  there  a  questionnaire  completed  by  the  senior  class  regarding 

(a)  what  they  considered  to  be  the  best  features  of  their  school?  . 

(b)  what  facilities  they  felt  were  lacking  and  needed  most? . 


K.  GROUP  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  were  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  program 

□  the  slow  and  difficult  nature  of  progress  in  social  improvement 

□  the  fact  that  the  truly  great  are  those  who  have  been  most  unselfish  in  serving  society 

□  some  of  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  graduands 

□  that  the  school  has  attempted  to  prepare  the  graduands  for  active  social  participation 

□  the  existence  of  social  responsibilities  as  part  of  our  wav  of  life  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  graduates  to  accept  and  fulfill  to  tht 

best  of  their  abilites 

□  that  class  members  should  continue  to  be  intellectually  curious 

□  that  there  are  opportunities  for  furthei  formal  and  informal  education 

0  the  existence  of  agencies  close  at  hand  which  offer  educational  opportunities 

□  the  ideals  of  democracy 

□  other  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  gTaduands 


L. 


evaluation  procedures 


Please  cheek  those  of  the  following  practices  which  are  used  with  respect  to  your  school’s  last  graduation  program: 

□  minutes  were  recorded  during  planning  committee  meetings 

0  the  minutes  of  these  meetings  were  retained  for  reference  as  a  possible  means  of  improving  plans  in  future  sears 

□  a  copy  of  the  graduation  program  was  fil'd  for  future  reference 

0  a  post -ceremonv  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  program  and  planning  were  evaluated 
D  as  a  result  of  this  evaluation  suggestions  were  recorded  foi  succeeding  committees. 

D  fi  suggestion  box  was  used  to  obtain  suggestions  for  improve mt.  t  of  the  school  s  graduation  functions 
D  questionnaire  sheets  were  used  for  soliciting  evaluations  from  pupils 

0  questionnaire  sheets  were  used  for  soliciting  evaluations  from  parents 

0  questionnaire  sheets  were  used  for  soliciting  evaluations  from  stafi  tea  hers 

0  as  a  result  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  evaluation  procedures,  specific  changes  were  decided  for  the  next  graduation  cer 


emu  mes 


M.  EVALUATION 

Which  of  the  following  would  approximate  most  closely  your  personal  opinion  of  the  value  of  your  school’s  graduation  ercm.m  a 
presently  practiced  (Please  indicate  by  a  check  mark) 

0  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  function  D  value  is  doubtful 

0  it  is  quite  valuable  □  has  negative  value 

0  it  has  little  value 

,  Perhaps  vou  have  available  an  extra  copv  of  the  printed  program  for  your  last  graduation  function  It  tins  is  the  nS,  ,t  ,  uh 
much  appreciated  if  you  would  please  forward  it  with  the  completed  questionnaire 


. 


■ 


APPENDIX  B 


COVERING  LETTER  WHICH  ACCOMPANIED  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Box  10 , 

SANGUDO;  Alberta 
April  1,  I960. 


Dear  Principa.l: 

.  Enclosed  is  a  questionnaire  regarding  graduation  functions 
in  Alberta  high  schools.  The  information  is  to  be  us-ed  in  preparing 
an  hi  .Ed.  thesis,  a  project  in  which  Dr.  John  H.h,  Andrews  is  my 
adviser.  Admittedly,  the  instrument  is  lengthy,  but  most  of  the 
answers  ere  to  be  indicated  by  check  marks  or  by  a  word  or  two,  so 
completion  should  not  take  as  long  as  it  would  first  appear. 

Although  many  Alberta  parents,  teachers  and  administrators 
have  been  concerned  about  some  aspects  of  graduation  activites  as  they 
are  conducted  in  our  province,  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  a 
study  of  them  has  been  conducted.  From  p  rsonal  observations  and 
information  obtained  from  a  pilot  project,  it  is  evident  that  practices 
vary  widely.  Information  regarding  how  they  are  organized  and  conducted 
in  your  school  would  be  important  in  piecing  together  the  general  picture 
Therefore  your  co-operation  in  taking  the  time  and  effort  to  answer  the 
questions  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  It  probably  would  not  cause  you 
any  concern  but  just  in  case  it  does,  your  answers  vail  be  treated  as 
confidential  to  the  study  and  mil  not  be  identified  with  your  school. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  questions,  as  they  are  worded,  will  not  seem 
to  imply  that  a.ny  particular  practices  should  or  should  not  prevail. 

The  purpose  is  to  learn  the  breadth  of  variation  in  program  and  to 
establish  what  is  general  practice. 

Several  experienced  principals  who  comoleted  a  preliminary  form 
of  this  questionnaire  commented  that  they  found  it  thought-provoking 
and  that  they  themselves  were  most  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is 
felt  that  the  resultant  organized  data  will  be  of  considerable  value 
to  high  school  staffs  and  administrators  generally. 

I  sincerely  hope  tha,t  you  will  be  able  to  squeeze  enough  time 
from  your  crowded  schedule  to  complete  the  form  and  return  it  to  me 
shortly, ’  For  your  convenience  I  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope. 


lours  very  truly, 


C.  M.  Ward 
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FOLLOW- UP  LETTER 
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Box  10, 

SANGUDO,  Alberta, 
May  12,  I960. 

Dear  Principal: 

Re:  Study  of  Graduation  Functions 
in  Alberta  High  Schools 

About  a  month  ago  I  forwarded  to  the  principals  of  a 

m 

representative  group  of  high  schools  a  rather  extensive  questionnaire. 
Despite  the  busy  season  a  gratifying  number  have  been  completed  and 
returned  to  me  and  the  picture  is  beginning  to  shape  up  nicely. 
However,  in  order  to  really  do  justice  to  the  topic  info rue. ti on  from 
a  number  of  the  remaining  schools  contacted  is  required. 

According  to  my  records  your  return  has  not  come  in  yet.  It 
may  be  that  pressing  matters  wouldn't  permit  you  the  time  to  accede 
to  my  original  request  when  it  arrived  and  the  matter  was  overlooked. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  this  was  the  case  and  that  perhaps  you  could  now 
help  in  completing  the  study  by  forwarding  your  information.  In 
case  you  lost  the  original,  I  am  enclosing  another  copy  of  the  form. 

If  you  have  recently  forwarded  the  completed  questionnaire  to 
me,  please  disregard  this  letter. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely 
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TABLE  L 

NUMBERS  OF  TEACHERS  ON  GRADUATION  PLANNING  COMMITTEES 

IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Teachers 

Percentage  of  Schools 

Small  Large  Total 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=48  N=117 

One 

23.2 

29.2 

25.6 

Two 

46.4 

22.9 

36.8 

Three 

15.9 

18.8 

17.1 

Four 

7.2 

2.1 

3.1 

Five 

4*3 

8.3 

6.0 

Six 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

More  than  Six 

1.5 

8.3 

4.3 

No  indication 

— 

6.3 

2.6 

*  . 


. 
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TABLE  LI 

NUMBERS  OF  GRADUANDS  ON  GRADUATION  PLANNING  COMMITTEES  IN 

ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Graduands  Percentage 

Small  Large  Total 

H.S.  H.S. 


N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

One 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Two 

11.6 

8.3 

10.3 

Three 

17.4 

6.3 

12.8 

Four 

5.8 

2.1 

4.3 

Five 

1.5 

8.3 

4.3 

Six 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

More  than  6,  not  all 

2.9 

12.5 

6.8 

Entire  class 

30.4 

22.9 

27.4 

No  indication 

27.5 

37.5 

31.6 

■  '  . 


.  > 
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TABLE  LII 

NUMBERS  OF  UNDERGRADUATES  ON  GRADUATION  PLANNING  COMMITTEES 

IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Undergraduates 

Percentage 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

One 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Two 

0 

0 

0 

Three 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

4  -  6 

7.2 

6.3 

6.8 

7-9 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

10  -  12 

5.3 

4.2 

5.1 

Over  12,  not  all 

8.7 

6.3 

7.7 

All 

4.3 

0 

2.6 

I  •  . 
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TABLE  LIII 

) 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS T  COUNCIL  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  GRADUATION 
PLANNING  COMMITTEES  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Students  Council  Representatives  Percentage 


Small 

H.S . 

N-69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Three  or  less 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Over  three,  but  not  entire  council 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

Entire  council 

4.3 

8.3 

6.0 

TABLE  LIV 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS T  COUNCIL  EXECUTIVE  MEMBERS  ON  GRADUATION 
PLANNING  COMMITTEES  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Executive  Members  from  Council 


Three  or  less 
Over  three,  not  all 


Percentage 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

0.0 

2.1 

0.9 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

All 


•a; 'll  >10  »  -  s 
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TABLE  LV 

MISCELLANEOUS  "OTHER"  GROUPS  REPRESENTED  ON  GRADUATION  PLANNING 

COMMITTEES  OF  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Group 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

Home  and  School  Association 

14.5 

8.3 

12.0 

Church  Group 

2.9 

— 

1.7 

Repeating  Students 

1.5 

— 

0.9 

Members  of  W.I. 

1.5 

— 

0.9 

School  Board  Committee 

— 

2.1 

0.9 

Unidentified 

10.1 

8.3 

9.4 

. 
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TABLE  LVI 

METHODS  USED  IN  SELECTING  PUPIL  MEMBERS  OF  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION  PLANNING  COMMITTEES 


Method  of  Selection  Percentage 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

i) 

Selection  by  teaching  staff 

20.3 

14.6 

17.9 

ii) 

Election  by  graduands 

24.6 

39.6 

30.8 

iii) 

Election  by  general  student  body  of  H.S. 

29.0 

20.8 

23.6 

iv) 

Appointed  by  student  council 

13.9 

27.1 

20.3 

v) 

Appointed  by  council  executive 

13.0 

12.3 

12.8 

vi) 

Tradition  or  Constitution  decides  a 
certain  group  will  act  (All  Grade  XI, 
Students  Union  Executive,  etc.) 

13.9 

6.3 

12.0 

vii) 

Other  means  of  Selection 

2.9 

2.1 

2.7 

No  indication 

2.9 

10.4 

6.0 

(in  some  cases  more  than  one  method  of 
selection  used  -  thus  the  total  is  not 
equal  to  the  number  of  schools  involved.) 
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TABLE  LVII 

METHODS  USED  IN  SELECTING  TEACHER  MEMBERS  OF  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION  PLANNING  COMMITTEES 


Method  of  Selection 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

i) 

Appointed  by  the  principal 

29.0 

39.6 

33.3 

ii) 

Elected  by  the  teaching  staff 

5.8 

8.3 

6.8 

iii) 

Requested  by  pupils 

17.4 

25.0 

20.5 

iv) 

Volunteered  their  services 

37.7 

35.4 

36.8 

v) 

Tradition 

44.9 

39.6 

42.7 

Vi) 

Other  means  of  selection 

7.2 

10.4 

8.5 

(in  some  cases  more  than  one  method 
of  selection  used  -  thus  the  total 
is  not  equal  to  the  number  of 
schools  involved.) 
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TABLE  LVIII 

THOSE  WHO  PRESENTED  GIFTS  AT  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Those  Presenting  Gifts 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

Principal  or  Vice- Principal 

20.3 

8.3 

15.4 

Students 1  Union 

5.8 

14.6 

9.4 

Teachers 

7.2 

6.3 

6.8 

Home  and  School  Association 

7.2 

2.1 

5.1 

Students 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

Bishop 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Graduands 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Pastor 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

School  Board 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Representatives  of  Various  Donors 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Unstated 

1.5 

6.3 

3.4 
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TABLE  LIX 

THOSE  WHO  RECEIVED  GIFTS  AT  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Recipients  of  Gifts 

Perc entage 

Small  Large 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=4S 

Total 

N=117 

Graduands 

42.0 

39.6 

41.0 

Teachers 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Other  graduands 

tr\ 

• 

i — 1 

0 

0.9 

Mothers 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Guest  Speakers 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Top  honor  students 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Award  winners 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

School  principal 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Unstated 

7.2 

0 

4.3 
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TABLE  LX 

THOSE  WHO  PRESENTED  FLOWERS  AT  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Those  Presenting  Flowers  Percentage 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Students T  Union 

11.6 

8.3 

10.3 

Students 

7.2 

0 

4.3 

Teachers 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

Princ  ipal 

4.3 

0 

2.6 

Home  and  School  Association 

2.9 

0 

1.7 

School 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

School  Board 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Graduands 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Pre-school  girls 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Choir 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Catholic  Women Ts  League 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Unstated 

0 

2.1 

0.9 
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TABLE  LXI 

THOSE  TO  WHOM  FLOWERS  WERE  PRESENTED  AT  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Those  to  Whom  Flowers  Were  Presented  Percentage 


Small 

H.S. 

N-69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Graduands 

21.7 

6.3 

15.4 

Guests,  Wives  of  Speakers,  Officials,  etc. 

4.3 

6.3 

5.1 

Mothers 

5.8 

0 

3.4 

Parents 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Teachers 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Choir  Leader 

1.5 

0 

0.9 

Ladies  Participating  on  Stage 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Organist 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

Lady  Who  Assisted  in  Preparation 

0 

2.1 

0.9 

. 


.  i 


. 


.  ' 


. 

1  .  I  1 
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TABLE  LXII 

SOURCES  OF  GRADUATION  THEMES  USED  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Source  of  Theme 

Percentage 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Based  on  contemporary  problems  of  school 

3.8 

0.0 

3.4 

Based  on  contemporary  problems  of  world  in 

general 

8.7 

20.8 

11.1 

Based  on  problems  of  the  past 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  sources 

3.8 

2.1 

4.3 

No  indication 

10.1 

12.3 

11.1 
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TABLE  LXIII 

STAFF  SUPERVISED  SUPPLEMENTARY  GRADUATION  ACTIVITIES  OF 

ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Activity 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

Dance 

Banquet 

Separate  Awards  Program 
Tea 


91.3 

97.9 

94.0 

79.7 

79.2 

79.5 

4.3 

16.7 

9.4 

2.0 

12.5 

6.8 

0.0 

10.4 

4.3 

Other  Activities 


'  Tt  ')  ’JL  - 
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TABLE  LXIV 

PREMISES  USED  FOR  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  BANQUETS 

AND  DANCES 


Premises  Percentage 

Used  for  Dances  Used  for  Banquets 

Small  Large  Total  Small  Large  Total 


H.S. 

N=69 

H.S. 

N=48 

N=117 

H.S. 

N=69 

H.S. 

N=48 

N=117 

Definitely  School 

33.3 

64.6 

46.2 

29.0 

29.2 

29.1 

Probably  School 

30.4 

12.5 

23.1 

14.5 

2.1 

9.4 

Other  than  School 

26.1 

16.7 

22.2 

31.9 

45.8 

37.6 

Unstated 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 
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TABLE  LXV 

EXTENT  OF  ATTENDANCE  RESTRICTION  AT  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION  DANCES 


Those  Permitted  to  Attend 

Percentage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

Public 

43.5 

18.8 

33.3 

Restricted  Group 

43.5 

77.1 

57.3 

Unstated 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 
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TABLE  LXVI 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  TO  BE  MET  BY  PARTICIPANTS  IN  ALBERTA  HIGH 

SCHOOL  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Eligibility  Requirement 

Perc entage 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=4S 

Total 

N=117 

(i) 

to  be  registered  in  the  school 

46.4 

52.1 

48.7 

(ii) 

to  be  in  regular  attendance  at  the  school 

44.9 

47.9 

46.2 

(iii) 

to  be  a  Grade  XII  pupil 

6%2 

58.3 

62.4 

(iv) 

to  be  registered  in  sufficient  subjects  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  a  high  school 

diploma 

76. 8 

70.8 

74.4 

(v) 

to  have  a  standing  which  indicates  a 
reasonable  expectancy  of  obtaining  a 
diploma  through  successful  completion  of 
courses  during  the  school  year 

14.9 

22.9 

17.9 

(vi) 

in  exceptional  cases,  as  an  alternative  to 
(iii),  or  (iii)  and  (iv),  or  (iii),  (iv)  and 
(v) ,  to  be  terminating  high  school  education 
below  diploma  level  advisedly 

2.0 

2.1 

2.6 

(vii) 

to  have  not  participated  in  a  similar 
ceremony  as  graduand  in  your  school 

42.0 

54.2 

47.0 

(viii 

)  to  have  not  previously  participated  in  a 
similar  ceremony  as  a  graduand  in  another 

school 

20.3 

27.1 

23.1 

(ix) 

other  requirements 

1C.1 

18.8 

13.7 

..  . 


, 

*  *  • 
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• 
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TABLE  LXVII 

CLASSIFICATIONS  USED  BY  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS  IN  MAKING  EVIDENT  THE 
DIFFERENCES  IN  STATUS  BETWEEN  GRADUANDS  PARTICIPATING  IN  GRADUATION 


Classifications  Used 

Percentage 

Small  Large 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=4S 

Total 

N=117 

Matriculation  Graduands,  Diploma  Graduands 

5.8 

4.2 

5.1 

Matriculation  Graduands,  Diploma  Graduands, 

Second  Year  Grade  XII  pupils 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Graduates,  Undergraduates 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Graduands,  Non-grad uands 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Matriculants,  Diploma  holders 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Matriculants,  Others 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 
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TABLE  LXVIII 

MEANS  BY  WHICH  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  RAISED  MONEY  CONTRIBUTED 
FROM  STUDENT  COUNCIL  FUNDS  FOR  GRADUATION 


Means  Used  to  Raise  This  Money 

Percentage 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Gate  receipts  from  graduation  dance 

33.3 

27.1 

30.8 

Students1  Union  Funds 

18.8 

25.0 

21.4 

Other  Student  Dances 

14.5 

18.8 

16.2 

Magazine  Subscription  Commissions 

5.8 

10.4 

7.7 

Banquet  ticket  sales 

4.3 

12.5 

7.7 

School  Activities 

5.8 

4.2 

5.1 

Amateur  Programs 

5.8 

2.1 

4.3 

Raffles 

5.8 

2.1 

4.3 

Films 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

Profit  from  handling  school  photos 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Queen  contest 

4.3 

0.0 

2.6 

Admission  to  graduation  function 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Canteen 

0.0 

6.3 

2.6 

Student  Play 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Lunch  room  proceeds 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

Levy  on  high  school  students 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

Sports  day  booth 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

Levy  on  graduands 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

Others  (Carnival,  athletic  gate  receipts, 

car  washes,  candy  sales,  bake  sales, 

10.1 

6.3 

8.5 

flower  sales,  glee  club,  hockey  pool, 
board  of  private  school  ) 


•  V 


•  •’ 
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TABLE  LXIX 

OUTSIDE  GROUPS  WHICH  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  REPORT  GIVE  MONETARY 
ASSISTANCE  OR  EQUIVALENT  SERVICE  TOWARD  FINANCING  GRADUATION 


Group  Providing  Assistance  Percentage  of  High  Schools 

Receiving  Assistance  From 


This 

Source 

Small 

N=69 

Large 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Home  and  School  Association 

29.0 

10.4 

21.4 

Students T  Parents 

7.2 

4.2 

6.0 

School  Board 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

Town  Council 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

Women Ts  Auxiliary 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Catholic  Women 1 s  League 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

Others  (Community  Club,  W.I., 

Ladies  Club, 
etc . ) 

8.7 

6.3 

7.7 

1  ;a 

- 

. 
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. 
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TABLE  LXX 

COLORS  OF  CAPS  AND  GOWNS  WORE  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUANDS 


Color  of  Garment 

Percentage 

Small  Large 

H.S.  H.S. 

N=69  N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Gowns 

Girls : 

Black 

11.6 

8.3 

10.3 

White 

11.6 

6.3 

9.4 

Red 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Boys: 

Black 

20.3 

14.6 

17.9 

Navy 

IT\ 

• 

i — 1 

0.0 

0.9 

Red 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Caps 

Girls : 

Black 

11.6 

8.3 

10.3 

White 

13.0 

6.3 

10.3 

Red 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Boys: 

Black 

23.2 

14.6 

19.7 

Navy 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Red 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

* 


, 


♦ 
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TABLE  LXXI 

ESTIMATES  BY  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PURCHASE  COST  OF  A  NEW  SUIT 

REQUIRED  BY  BOY  GRADUANDS  FOR  GRADUATION 


Estimated  Cost  of  Suit 


Percentage 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

At  least  $25, 

but 

less 

than  $40 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

At  least  $40, 

but 

less 

than  $50 

8.7 

6.3 

7.7 

At  least  $50, 

but 

less 

than  $60 

10.1 

4.2 

7.7 

At  least  $60, 

but 

less 

than  $70 

10.1 

8.3 

9.4 

$70  or  more 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

Median  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $50 
Large  Schools  -  $55 
All  Schools  -  $50 

Complete  Range  of  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $25  to  $80 
Large  Schools  -  $35  to  $75 
All  Schools  -  $25  to  $80 

Percentages  of  Schools  Providing  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  36.2$ 

Large  Schools  -  25.0$ 

All  Schools  -  31 • 6$ 


•  • 

*  • 

4  * 
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TABLE  LXXII 

ESTIMATES  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PURCHASE  COST 
OF  A  NEW  DRESS  REQUIRED  FOR  GRADUATION 


Estimated  Cost  of 

Dress 

Percentage 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Less  than  $15 

4.3 

0.0 

2.6 

At  least  $15, 

but 

less  than 

$30 

26.1 

16.7 

22.2 

At  least  $30, 

but 

less  than 

$45 

20.3 

16. 7 

18.8 

At  least  $45, 

but 

less  than 

$60 

8.7 

18.8 

12.8 

$60  or  more 

5.8 

0.0 

3.4 

Median  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $30 
Large  Schools  -  $35 
All  Schools  -  $30 

Complete  Range  of  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $10  to  $80 
Large  Schools  -  $15  to  $55 
All  Schools  -  $10  to  $80 

Percentages  of  Schools  Submitting  an  Estimate 

Small  Schools  -  65*2$ 

Large  Schools  -  52.1$ 

All  Schools  -59.8$ 


i  * 
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* 
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TABLE  LXXIII 

ESTIMATES  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  COST  TO  A  BOY  OF 

"OTHER"  PERSONAL  GRADUATION  EXPENSES 


Estimate  of  "Other"  Personal  Expenses 

Perc entage 

Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S . 

H.S. 

N=69 

N=48 

N=117 

Less  than  $2.50 

15.9 

6.3 

12.0 

At  least  $2.50,  but  less  than  $5 

14.5 

10.4 

12.8 

At  least  $5?  but  less  than  $10 

20.3 

33.3 

25.6 

At  least  $10,  but  less  than  $15 

11.6 

16.7 

13.7 

$15  or  more 

5.8 

12.5 

8.5 

Median  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $5 

Large  Schools  -  $6 

All  Schools  -  $5 

Complete  Range  of  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $0  to  $35 

Large  Schools  -  $0  to  $25 

All  Schools  -  $0  to  $35 

Percentages  of  Schools  Submitting  an 

Estimate 

Small  Schools  -  68.1$ 

Large  Schools  -  79*2$ 

All  Schools  -  72.6$ 

- 
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TABLE  LXXIV 

ESTIMATES  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  COST  TO  A  GIRL 
OF  "OTHER"  PERSONAL  GRADUATION  EXPENSES 


Estimate  of  "Other"  Personal  Expenses  Percentage 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Less  than  $2.50 

23.2 

12.5 

18.8 

At  least  $2.50,  but  less  than  $5 

10.1 

10.4 

10.3 

At  least  $5,  but  less  than  $10 

8.7 

20.8 

13.7 

At  least  $10,  but  less  than  $15 

10.1 

6.3 

8.5 

$15  or  more 

4.3 

8.3 

6.0 

Median  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $3 
Large  Schools  -  $5 
All  Schools  -  $3 

Complete  Range  of  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $0  to  $50 
Large  Schools  -  $0  to  $21 
All  Schools  -  $0  to  $50 

Percentages  of  Schools  Submitting  an  Estimate 

Small  Schools  -  56.5$ 

Large  Schools  -  5 8.3$ 

All  Schools  -  57.3$ 


1*. 
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TABLE  LXXV 

ESTIMATES  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  AVERAGE  TOTAL  COST  OF  SUIT 
AND  "OTHER”  GRADUATION  EXPENSES  FOR  A  BOY  GRADUAND 


Estimated  Total  Cost  of  Suit  and 
"Other"  Expenses 


Percentage 

Small  Large  Total 

H.S.  H.S . 

N=69  N=48  N=117 


Less  than  $15 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

At  least  $15, 

but 

less 

than 

$40 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

At  least  $40, 

but 

less 

than 

$65 

13.0 

14.6 

13.7 

At  least  $65, 

but 

less 

than 

$80 

8.7 

4.2 

6.8 

$80  or  more 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Median  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $55 
Large  Schools  -  $56 
All  Schools  -  $55 

Complete  Range  of  Estimates  of  Expenses 

Small  Schools  -  $3  to  $100,  inclusive 
Large  Schools  -  $10  to  $80,  inclusive 
All  Schools  -  $3  to  $100,  inclusive 

Percentages  of  Schools  Submitting  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  30.4$ 

Large  Schools  -  22.9$ 

All  Schools  -  27.4$ 
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TABLE  LOTI 

ESTIMATES  BY  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  TOTAL  COST  OF  DRESS  AND 
"OTHER"  GRADUATION  EXPENSES  FOR  A  GIRL  GRADUAND 


Estimated  Total  Cost  of  Dress  and  Percentage 

"Other"  Expenses 

Small  Large  Total 
H.S.  H.st 
N=69  N-48  N-117 


Less  than  $20 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

At  least  $20, 

but 

less 

than 

$40 

24.6 

12.5 

19.7 

At  least  $40, 

but 

less 

than 

$60 

7.2 

14.6 

10.3 

At  least  $60, 

but 

less 

than 

$80 

4.3 

6.3 

5.1 

$80  or  more 

1.5 

0.0 

0.9 

Median  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $35 
Large  Schools  -  $50 
All  Schools  -  $35 

Percentages  of  Schools  Submitting  an  Estimate 

Small  Schools  -  1+2,0% 

Large  Schools  -  35*4$ 

All  Schools  -  39.3$ 


Complete  Range  of  Estimates 

Small  Schools  -  $8  to  $80 
Large  Schools  -  $17  to  $71 
All  Schools  -  $8  to  $80 


"•  -u  •'  ‘  :  *  •  •:*  .  :  '■ 
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TABLE  LXXVTI 


BASES  WHICH  ALBERTA 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  REPORT  ARE 
FOR  PROGRAM  ROLES 

USED  TO 

SELECT 

PUPILS 

Basis  of  Selection 

Percentages 

Small 

Large 

Total 

H.S. 

H.S. 

N-69 

N=4& 

N=117 

Superior  Ability  to 

Perform 

49.3 

52.1 

50.4 

Academic  Standing 

37.7 

39.6 

38.5 

Desirable  Effect  on 

Personality 

13.0 

8.3 

11.1 

Other  Bases 

14.5 

22.9 

17.9 

•  ) 


. 
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TABLE  LXXVIII 

VOCATIONS  OF  SPEAKERS  WHO  CAME  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  AREA  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN 
ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  FUNCTIONS 


Vocations  of  Guest  Speakers 

Percentages 

Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N-48 

Total 

N=117 

School  Superintendent 

29.0 

8.3 

20.5 

Clergy 

15.9 

16. 7 

16.2 

University  Professor 

5.8 

25.0 

13.7 

Teacher 

10.1 

4.2 

7.7 

Mayor 

8.7 

0.0 

5.1 

Educators 

5.8 

2.1 

4.3 

School  Principal 

4.3 

2.1 

3.4 

High  School  Inspector 

0.0 

8.3 

3.4 

Member  of  Legislative  Assembly 

2.9 

2.1 

2.6 

Doctor 

4.3 

0.0 

2.6 

Members  of  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Engineer 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Others  (one  of  each)  senator,  dentist,  housewife, 
television,  member  of  parliament,  R.C.A.F., 

R.C.M.P. ,  Post  Office  Public  Relations  Officer, 
Agriculturist,  Shop  Supervisor,  School  Division 
Secretary,  Judge,  Elevator  Man,  Author,  Dept,  of 
Education  Official,  Trustee,  P. F.R. A. , Pharmacist, 
Salesman,  Lawyer 

15.9 

18.8 

17.1 

Not  Applicable 

0.0 

4.2 

1.7 

No  indication 

5.8 

8.3 

6.8 

Varied 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

i  « 
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TABLE  LXXIX 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  WHO  ASSISTED  WITH  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRESENTATION 
OF  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION  PROGRAMS 


Personnel  Assisting  Percentages 


Small 

H.S. 

N=69 

Large 

H.S. 

N=48 

Total 

N=117 

Home  and  School  Association 

29.0 

10.4 

21.4 

Clergy 

11.6 

10.4 

11.1 

Parents 

8.7 

6.3 

7.7 

Divisional  Board 

11.6 

2.1 

7.7 

Local  Board 

4.3 

6.3 

5.1 

Women’s  Groups 

5.8 

4.2 

i — 1 

• 

Mayor 

2.9 

4.2 

3*4 

Local  Business  Men 

2.9 

4.2 

3.4 

School  Superintendent 

1.5 

4.2 

2.6 

Church  Groups 

1.5 

2.1 

1.7 

Service  Clubs  and  Lodges 

2.9 

0.0 

1.7 

Guest  Speaker 

tr\ 

• 

i — 1 

2.1 

1.7 

Others  (National  Parks  Superintendent,  Member  of 
Parliament,  Town  Newspaper,  Individuals, 

Catholic  Women’s  League,  I.O.D.E.,  Organist, 
Church  Choir,  Board  of  Trade,  Council,  Music 
Teacher,  Principal’s  Wife,  Superintendent’s 
Wife) 

11.6 

10.4 

11.1 

Reported  no  help  from  members  of  the  community 

21.7 

41.7 

29.9 

No  definite  response 

20.3 

20.8 

20.5 

•  •  »  • 
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